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HE notion has long prevailed that the South is pe- 
culiar. New England, the Middle West, the North- 


west, and the Pacific Slope have their characteristics, 
but these have been accepted as products of physical en- 
vironment and economic pursuit, and have not been consid- 
ered ingrained genius of the people. In the latter sections 
changes have taken place. New England has shifted from 
farming to commerce and so to industry; from a huntsman’s 
frontier the West has become a “producing interior” for 
foodstuffs and manufactures; on the Pacific, fruit growing 
and ocean shipping have been added to mining; all popula- 
tions have been on the move, blood-strains altering, and, 
through discovery of ore and oil deposits, extension of rail- 
ways and development of irrigation, new enterprise has been 
invited. 
Nobody was surprised if other regions shifted political 
allegiance, showed novel industrial adventure, or made fresh 
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contribution in art or literature. Such things are the prod- 
ucts of American communities in process of growth. But 
the Southern tradition has been viewed as fixed. New em- 
ployments might enter, unwonted alignment of classes 
might be suggested, but these only slightly modified the es- 
sential nature of Southern society. ‘There was a presiding 
spirit in the people which rendered them superior to ex- 
ternal influences and set them apart as belonging to a dis- 
tinct culture. 

Southerners have been foremost in putting forward this 
view of themselves. What we have made a fetish others 
have been willing to accept as a fact. We have constantly 
used the theory of peculiarity as an alibi, to make light of 
lack of accomplishment or to defend departures from na- 
tional practice. Even when the Union forced the abolition 
of slavery, the discipline was not sufficient to stop the defiant 
protest of innocence or to stamp out the disturbing sense of 
martyrdom. We have not been distinguished for critical 
faculty. We have been romanticists rather than realists. 

It is universal knowledge that the South is making spec- 
tacular strides economically. The rush to Florida and the 
diffusion of the speculators as they drifted out of the penin- 
sula have brought suddenly to the attention of the country 
changes which had long been in process. The Southward 
drift of the cotton manufacturing industry has produced re- 
sounding yelps of pain from New England. Everyone be- 
gins to speak of Birmingham in the same breath with Pitts- 


burgh and Gary. Muscle Shoals and the Catawba River 


power dams are great units in a new national resource. 
North Carolina bond issues to build thousands of miles of 
perfect roads have captured the imagination of the conti- 
nent. Securities of Southern railroads are bid for by every 
investor. The South is news for every editor. Magazines 
devote issues to proclaiming fresh achievements from the 
Potomac to the Gulf. 
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I 


The question now is whether these great industrial de- 
velopments will banish the personality of the South as we 
have known it, or whether the old spirit will actuate the new 
performance. Will industrialism produce the same effects 
here as elsewhere, or will it submit to be modified by a per- 
sistent Southern temperament? Will an underlying cul- 
ture prove superior to changed economic pursuits? 

Almost fifty years ago when the term the “New South” 
was popularized by Henry W. Grady and others, many de- 
cried its use if by the phrase the death of the Old South was 
implied. And in the years since then writers have attempted 
to show not only that the Southern tradition has been con- 
tinuous, but that industry itself has exhibited, except for 
the interruption of the Civil War, a steady growth. 

To take the second of these contentions first. In the ante- 
bellum South a slothful, wasteful agriculture predominated. 
There were a few iron furnaces and little cotton-yarn fac- 
tories, but they were small neighborhood affairs, for the 
most part supplying a local market; they were frequently 
worked by slaves and often gave their products in barter. 
William Gregg, who built his cotton mill at Graniteville, 
South Carolina, in the late forties, is almost the sole figure 
who compared with Northern manufacturers of the period. 
In organizing ability, in grasp of the South’s economic 
problems, and in eagerness to save the South by introduc- 
tion of industrial activity, he was remarkable, and his cru- 
sade had results which might have been of dynamic impor- 
tance had not the system against which he worked proved 
too strong for him. 

The Civil War cut short these beginnings. When, fol- 
lowing Reconstruction, the campaign to “bring the cotton 
mill to the cotton field” enlisted wide support, the move- 
ment was an entirely new one. If there was a_ hold-over 
from Gregg’s day even, it was not conspicuous. A few 
men who figured in the later period were connected, in one 
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way and another, with the old factories; George A. Gray, 
who was the pioneer of the great development at Gastonia, 
had worked as a boy in the little mill at Pinhook near by, 
and H. P. Hammett, who built the Piedmont Mill in the 
’seventies, was the son-in-law of an ante-bellum manufac- 
turer. But for the most part the boom swept into cotton 
manufacturing any and all who had the confidence of their 
communities. It was a new gospel. The will to be saved 
was more important than previous experience. 

Nor does the spirit of the old South survive in the new 
day which confronts us now. The industrial enterprisers 
of the ’eighties and nineties, while borrowing little of manu- 
facturing practice from ante-bellum years, were in many 
cases men of honorable tradition. ‘They showed extraordi- 
nary economic suppleness in taking the lead in unaccus- 
tomed projects. Adhering to an old code, they functioned 
in a changed environment. They were used to assuming re- 
sponsibility. They were proud of their families. They 
were mindful of the esteem in which they were held. Slavy- 
ery had taught them to be fatherly toward those dependent 
upon them. They had always been resourceful, and _ the 
havoc of war could not destroy their self-confidence. They 
had fought in gray jacket and red shirt to preserve the 
South, and now, if manufacturing was the right way out 
for their people, they would learn to produce yarn and cloth. 
With the hope of personal profit playing no mean part, it 
is still not too much to say that giving employment to the 
poor whites became their passion. Just as the villein of the 
Middle Ages rendered unquestioned service if only he could 
build his thatched hut in the shadow of the lord’s castle, so 
the poor whites flocked from mountain side and _ tenant- 
holding to enter new factory villages where they received 
the first protection they had known. Management and men 
were drawn together in the closest ties, because all alike 
were investing their last fervent hopes in a strange adven- 
ture. Moreover, New England mocked. The South manu- 
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facture cotton? The thing was ridiculous. Where was the 
capital, the skill, the labor? Could gentlemen turn factory 
superintendents? Could degenerate squirrel-shooters and 
bilious share-croppers learn to tend looms and frames? 
And this raillery solidified Southern energy; the toes of 
socks were searched to find money to buy shares of mill 
stock on instalments; and besides, some willing allies were 
found at the North—machinery men and commission firms 
which stood to profit by advancing equipment and credit. 

These leaders in the first twenty years of the South’s 
manufacturing development were not working in a normal 
industrial order. They were not faced with many problems 
of competition. Despite the rise of cotton mills in the 
South, the Northern factories continued prosperous. It 
was two decades before the United States census, for ex- 
ample, attached much importance to the Southern growth 
from a national standpoint. Such change as was effected 
in the North was in a gradual shifting away from coarse 
goods manufacture, in which Southerners had differential 
advantage. ‘The counterpart of this inter-sectional free- 
dom was intra-sectional peace. There was no cleavage be- 
tween owners and operatives. They did not see themselves 
as employers and employees, but as companions in the same 
boat on rather desperate seas. If anything besides joint 
economic effort were needed to weld them into one, the 
presence of the free blacks accomplished it. Cotton manu- 
facturing, a providential escape from jeopardy, was to re- 
main a white man’s industry. Moreover, managers and 
men were of one blood and, essentially, of one tradition. 
The poor whites had always hated negroes rather than their 
owners, and the trials of Reconstruction had wiped out lin- 
gering enmities. Therefore, as whites and as Southerners 
and as injured and poor men, all were partners in enter- 
prise. Long hours, low wages, and early work of children 
did not even arouse comment for many years, and realiza- 


tion of a “cash nexus” did not become articulate until the 
late ‘nineties. 
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II 

These industrial leaders in the South in the opening dee- 
ades were of a different stripe from most of the cotton 
manufacturers, mine owners, and iron masters who figured 
in the English Industrial Revolution. The former were 
gentlemen, the latter were small men who struck it lucky. 
Only such exceptional individuals as Robert Owen, Rich- 
ard Arkwright, and Samuel Oldknow, who were _philan- 
thropists while they were employers, were of the same tem- 
per with the first Southerners. In New England the rigors 
of the outset of factory employment had been softened by 
such a benevolent proprietor as Francis Lowell. But just 
as in Old England and New England, gain got the better 
of generosity, so in the South the second generation of 
manufacturers chose speedily to hunt with the hounds. 

In fact, they are industrialists, business men, capitalists, 
and congratulate themselves upon supporting these charac- 
ters. They are not subject to the restraints of their fathers. 
They do not have an emotional attitude toward their work- 
ers. They are not burdened with a sense of noblesse oblige. 
They are not aristocrats, but bourgeois. They are class- 
conscious and money-wise. 

One could overlook a natural lack of economic breadth if 
only they were honest. They have sought to cloak their 
materialism with a great show of philanthropy and social 
conscience. Qualities which in their fathers were spon- 
taneous and meaningful, they have laid claim to and adapted 
to their uses. They have built up a program of welfare 
work in the villages which is the last word in the furnishing 
of health and social facilities to employees. They subsidize 
schools and churches and Y. M. C. A.’s; they build recrea- 
tion centers and moving picture houses and swimming 
pools; they furnish doctors and nurses; they maintain libra- 
ries and dairies and brass bands. There is some good will 
in all of this, and in particular instances it is mostly good 
will, but generally speaking the welfare program is prose- 
cuted because it pays. 
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You would never think so to listen to these mill men. In 
their accounts human kindness is the overwhelming motive. 
They assert that the South, always different from the rest 
of the country, more spiritual and more idealistic, is showing 
a new reaction under industrialism. Manufacturing de- 
velopment is not to repeat in the South the history it has had 
elsewhere. The South is now demonstrating again the truth 
of the theory that it is “peculiar.” The familiar phenomena 
of bitterness and exploitation, they declare, do not figure 
in this favored section. Witness the way in which a Char- 
lotte trade journal sought to neutralize the movement for 
national child labor legislation by publishing at strategic 
moments, “Health and Happiness” numbers, showing little 
girls in sashes scampering about May-poles! 

This is pure cant. If you thrust your fingers into the 
downy wool of the lamb you feel beneath it the coarse bris- 
tle of the wolf. The employers, certainly in the cotton 
manufacturing business, have tried to make their private 
interests appear as synonymous with the well-being of so- 
ciety, and have very largely succeeded. Whatever they 
touch, they contaminate. The devil-fish, swimming toward 
his prey, throws out his inky fluid before him. The minis- 
ters supported by manufacturers have, as a rule, no inde- 
pendence of mind. Religion, as one observer has said, is 
administered to operatives like a drug. Welfare agents, 
when it comes to the test, are wholly the servants of man- 
agement. ‘The schools do not emphasize, if they so much as 
discuss, the economic issues every day present and pressing, 

What is true of the company-dominated villages is also 
true of social institutions in the wider community. Legis- 
lature, press, pulpit, and platform subscribe to the em- 
ployer’s creed of disingenuous individualism. Yet in the 
larger sense this is not altogether, or even mainly, a result 
of the direct influence of the Southern business man of to- 
day. He himself and all the agencies which speak with him 
are products of a stage of economic evolution. The South, 
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despite every denial, is showing all the well-known conse- 
quences of industrial growth, and the unconscious elements 
in the situation declare this fact most eloquently. Did not 
the English manufacturers of the Industrial Revolution 
proclaim that private interest was identical with public 
benefit? However compensated for or glossed over, wages 
are low and hours are long. Unionism is greeted by em- 
ployers with abuse. It is effrontery, a pernicious piece of 
presumption, a cancer in the industrial body, and is always 
a foreign importation—if not from the jealous North, then 
proceeding immediately from Bolshevist Russia _ itself. 
Unionism would never be born in the minds of the satisfied, 
right-thinking native workers. Strikes are put down ruth- 
lessly, with eviction, starvation, militia, spies, and effective 
co-operation between employers. The sop of company 
unionism is thrown to the workers, with every effort to 
make this move appear as a progressive philanthropy. 
Anent the sessions of the American Plan Open Shop Con- 
ference in Dallas in November, the Manufacturers’ Record 
said: “To the South . . . this meeting will be of pe- 
culiar significance and importance as the South now ap- 
pears to be the only corner of the country not yet harried 
by the warfare of organized labor against the unorganized 
people of the nation.” 

In wider public expression the same spirit is manifest. A 
map of the country showing the progress of workmen’s 
compensation legislation shows the South as the backward 
provinces. The solid South offered the greatest bloc of op- 
position to the child labor amendment to the constitution. 
The shibboleth of states’ rights was disinterred and held up 
before the country as the high principle animating the 
South’s objection. In this case as in that of slavery, the 
use of states’ rights, where not a device of corruption, was 
the sign of a depth of ignorance even more lamentable. 
Western farmers were organized against the amendment 
by a North Carolina textile trade journal. The same men 
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who a few years ago were protesting against state legis- 
lative interference with labor conditions represented them- 
selves, when truly effective federal law impended, as wedded 
to the principle of careful control by the individual com- 
monwealth. There was no subtle engineering, no fine 
Italian hand in maneuver. The awkward driving fist of 
capitalism pushed at every point, without so much as the 
saving grace of consistency, but only the thinly disguised 
force of a greedy interest. 

The poor whites, who at the outset of the cotton mill era 
in the South were cherished and by whose labor the in- 
dustry has been built up, are now looked upon as a resource 
to be exploited. Not only is this true within the section, 
but the poor whites are being served up to employers of the 
country who may be tempted to locate plants in the South. 


' The workers are being offered on the auction block pretty 


much as their black predecessors were, and their qualities 
are enlarged upon with the same salesman’s gusto. Native 
whites! Anglo-Saxons of the true blood! All English 
speaking! Tractable, harmonious, satisfied with little! 
They know nothing of foreignborn radicalism! Come 
down and gobble them up! Trade papers advertise them, 
chambers of commerce sound their convenient virtues. 
Hear Mr. Edgerton, a Southerner and president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers: “This population 
is preponderantly native. It is a native soil in which exotic 
radicalism does not thrive, for the worker of the South has 
as a heritage a sturdy Americanism that restrains him from 
running after strange economic gods and makes him a de- 
pendable factor in industry.” 

Everybody recognizes that the chief advantage which the 
South possesses in cotton manufacturing in particular, but 
in other industries as well, lies in cheap labor. There are 
other items of importance—abundant power, a wealth of 
raw materials, up-to-date management, lenient taxation, 
genial climate—but the great differential is in low wages 
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paid to submissive workers. What is the attitude of the 
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able part in the problems brought by the new industrialism. 
Both have been soaked with evangelism, and this has not 
made for the defining or even the realization of issues. In 
a broad view this behavior has not been their fault. Simon 
N. Patten was right when he said that a society on a deficit 
basis produces a religion of fear and of asceticism, but not 
of enterprise and courage. When the South was desper- 
ately poor, men’s minds flew to the thought of salvation 
through denial. The great virtue was to suffer and do 
without, while cultivating spiritual purity. Sufficiency of 
economic goods appearing impossible, it was looked upon 
as a profanation. ‘To the extent that physical well-being 
was striven for, it was to be got through loyalty to one 
another and should be received with humble thanksgiving. 

Now that Southern society is entering into a surplus of 
wealth, the old motives are, unfortunately, slow to relax 
their grip. We see in a mirror, darkly, and rarely face to 
face. We do not recognize evidences of the changing order 
which are commonplaces elsewhere. The pity of funda- 
mentalism is not that it clings to the Garden of Eden. That 
point of conflict is of trifling and transient importance. But 
to the extent that the doctrine holds sway it argues ig- 
norance of the principle of growth in social institutions; 
being religious fundamentalists, we declare ourselves lay fun- 
damentalists as well. Industrialism, however, is precipitat- 
ing in the South a whole series of imperative new mo- 
ralities, and we are not readjusting our sanctions to meet 
them. If ministers are still obsessed with faith and piety 
and strained with mental anguish, teachers confuse _is- 
sues with an elaborate overlay of sociological meta- 
physics. Religion plays a stronger part with them than 
science; emotion is more potent than analysis. Has 
either the church or the college shown leadership of the 
South in the maze presented by industrial advance? We 
speak strongly of the necessity of courage on the part of 
Southern teachers in the social sciences. How many sought 
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to direct the public thought on the important question of 
national control over child labor? 

The day when preachers and pedagogues dedicated 
themselves to the salvation of a backward South is passing. 
We need to be more objective, more pragmatic. Material 
prosperity is putting the South on a parity with the rest of 
the world. Pulpit and classroom can fill their best office 
now by being critical rather than compassionate. The bed- 
side manner should be dropped for straightforward diag- 
nosis. The old conjure is discredited. If the South is by 
any chance to escape certain of the ill effects that have 
marked the course of industrialism elsewhere, it is to be by 
hushing the ancient incantation of a persistent Southern 
tradition, and seeing ourselves in the flat light of historical 
experience. A move in this direction has been made by the 
University of North Carolina, and the need for it is shown 
by the fire immediately drawn from the cotton manu- 
facturers of the state. 

A Baltimore minister has recently denounced the econo- 
mic interpretation of history as damnable. Nevertheless, 
all in the South except a tiny minority can see now that it 
was an economic system which drew us, with labored justifi- 
cations thrust before, into the Civil War. How long will it 
take us to comprehend that industrial forces are shaping 
Southern life of today? 

IV 


It is inevitable that a great new urge from farming to- 
ward industry should color and presently determine the 
culture of the people. If it is possible to shape industrial 
practice deliberately, or to direct the development of social 
institutions, we must at least know the history of similar 
societies in the past. We must be historically conscious. In 
this historical awareness the South is conspicuously lack- 
ing, and most of all the spokesmen for the business com- 
munity itself. 

The theory that the South is peculiar is at variance with 
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the facts. I have been reading the confession of faith, 
covering fifteen years’ activity, of the editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. This story of exultant opposition to 
protective labor legislation and labor organization is an 
amazing recital. It would need a very superficial glance 
to wave it aside as the effort of a special pleader to curry 
favor with profit-seeking advertisers on whose patronage 
the journal depends for its life. To the student of economic 
history it is first of all a declaration of ignorance. Before 
me is also Samuel Kydd’s “History of the Factory Acts.” 
The two present a parallel perfect to the last particular. 
The struggle of collective welfare against individualistic 
design in the South was acted out, speech by speech, scene 
by scene, a century earlier in England. Substitute Mur- 
phy, McKelway, and Lovejoy for Sadler, Oastler, and 
Shaftesbury, and put Smyth and Clark in the places of 
Cobden and Taylor and it immediately, strikes home that 
the advocates of our time, both for and against, have been 
the products of an economic process. 

The same arguments, evasions, tricks, the same words 
make up the two stories. To go a little farther back, there 
was the Southern Gregg to match the British Owen. Sub- 
stitute the name of Graniteville for that of New Lanark 
and you do no violence to the facts of early welfare work 
in a factory village. The president of the Southern Textile 
Social Service Association is “anxious that the develop- 
ment of the industry and the changes accompanying con- 
tinue to be controlled by (sic) a result of conscious plan- 
ning rather than unconscious drifting.”” Yet the industry 
does drift because the rudder of perspective has been lack- 
ing to the manufacturers and to the community which 
should steer them. Why kick against the pricks? Robert 
Owen was right. We are creatures of circumstance, unless 
we lay hold vigorously upon education. If other proof in 
the case of the South were wanting, consider with what 
accuracy the Irishman Cairnes, supplied by Olmsted with 
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a few basic economic facts, pictured forth what must be the 
nature of Southern society under slavery. Helper, in the 
midst of what was happening, did not achieve a more accu- 
rate account. From disturbances in the motion of Uranus, 
Leverrier described the planet Neptune which he could not 
see. 

Industrialism, with its concomitants, will, soon or late, 
appeal to everyone as the most potent fact in the life of the 
South since emancipation of the slaves. In many respects 
the second is a more fundamental change than the first. The 
passing of slavery left us the Negro still a serf wholly de- 
pendent and playing the same old rdéle in a predominantly 
agricultural order. Nominally his status was different, but 
practically it was the same. The Poor White still had to 
meet black competition. The upper whites—expropriated, 
humiliated—were in worse case than before to act the part 
of social solvents. 

But manufacturing was commenced and, though effects 
showed themselves only slowly, a real hope for the future 
of the South had dawned. For many years while industry 
was in its incipiency, the South followed the tradition it had 
known, that of agonizing over present difficulties and pray- 
ing for future adjustments. There was much weariness of 
the flesh and vexation of the spirit. We lashed ourselves 
to unavailing heroisms. We sat in sackcloth and ashes and, 
like Job, boasted our woes. Or we invoked Heaven to send 
a miracle to release us, and there was no answering voice. 
We were trying to lift ourselves by our bootstraps. The 
disappearance of distrust of the North, the banishment of 
illiteracy, the bettering of farm methods, the enlivening of 
country life, the improvement of the Negro’s lot could not 
be wrought through a hocus-pocus. 

All of these consummations waited upon a very material 
thing—the accumulation of wealth. If wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride. Now the horses are here. A more 
generous basis of taxation speeds the spread of schools. 
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The coming of cotton mill communities carries the poor 
whites, in seven league boots, from stagnating isolation to 
participation in a busy progress. Restriction upon immi- 
gration does more for the Negro in a decade—opening to 
him steel mills and automobile plants and a thousand other 
avenues of employment—than a generation of interracial 
conferences could accomplish. 

The plight of the cotton grower is not resolvable except 
through industrialism. Extension agencies, government 
bureaus, valorization, co-operative selling, rural credits are 
all limited by the incurable individualism of the farmer. 
The retributive justice of low prices is cruel in the process 
but kinder in the end. Why prolong the agony of marginal 
producers? When they give up and go to cotton mill work 
they gain and those left in the country gain. The mill vil- 
lage has not been an unmixed blessing, but still it is, more 
than any other one thing, the road to freedom. The cotton 
manufacture is now attracting its proper accessory indus- 
tries. Lumbering, mining, construction and transporta- 
tion, iron, tobacco and fertilizer works offer alternative em- 
ployments, and the South approaches release from the 
lop-sided economic development from which most of her 
woes have sprung. 

The South a champion of fundamentalism? Why, it is 
the world’s chief evidence in our day of the compelling 
power of evolution! In 1900 only 14 per cent. of the 
South’s population was urban. Now 25 per cent. of South- 
erners live in cities. Cities and all they imply will be the 
death of the fundamentalist superstition. Cities mean 
variety of work, keenness of competition, sharpening of 
wits, relief in amusements. Cities are tossing streams run- 
ning away to the open sea. They have left behind the head- 
less, slimy ponds of the back country. Cities represent 
works rather than faith. 

Only to the superficially spiritual does all this activity in 
the South appear as materialistic. Probably there were 
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some with Joshua who refused to enter the promised land, 
and would fain go back to be buried with Moses. But the 
chastening of desert years ought to lend a finer apprecia- 
tion of our new flowing land. All that was best in the 
South of yesterday is needed in the South of today and to- 
morrow. 

Even accepting the view of pessimists, did the old South 
have so much to offer that we should regret its passing? 
Viewed honestly, what was it? A frontier community, with 
a degree of luxury for a tiny minority resting upon social 
starvation for a subjected majority. Such a scheme of 
things might be expected to produce some few elegancies. 
‘ Czarist Russia did as much, or more. Something precious 
perished when the family of Nicholas was shot down. 
Turkey had its divans and pillows and perfumes. “Still,” 
the doubter says, “there has always been an unique ines- 
capable something in the Southern people, in all the South- 
ern people.” I wonder if there has been. There was, for 
long, inescapable poverty, and ignorance, and lack of op- 
portunity. There was a deceptive loyalty on the part of 
the masses to the very agencies of their oppression. There 
was hospitality for strangers, but this has been the universal 
accompaniment, the world over, of sparse settlement. 
Warmth of meeting did not extend itself to new ideas. 

No, it is not the New South which is on trial, but the old. 
Industry below the Potomac is in adolescence, it is true. 
It flouts its elders, it distorts values, it mocks with its self- 
assurance. But it will soon be growing to manhood, and 
will bring up with it the whole of the South—calm, ma- 
tured, and, be it hoped, resourceful—for the first time es- 
tablished as a part of the American achievement. In- 
dustrialism, though alien, is the instrument of Southern 
salvation. Joseph, carried off into Egypt, succored his 
brethren. 
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THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


I 


HE supreme difficulty in discovering the real 
| Bernard Shaw is Shaw himself. For forty years he 
has engaged in a deliberate campaign of artistic 
camouflage. “The public imagination demands a best man 
everywhere,” he once remarked; “and if Nature does not 
supply him the public imagination invents him. The art 
of humbug is the art of getting invented in this way.” Shaw 
has never shrunk from the delightful pastime of stimulat- 
ing the public imagination. The remedy for lack of recog- 
nition he early found in sedulous advertisement. In the 
earliest edition of the English “Who’s Who,” Shaw men- 
tions as his favorite recreation “showing off!” Indeed, he 
once gaily confessed: “I have advertised myself so well 
that I find myself, while still in middle life, almost as 
legendary a person as the Flying Dutchman.” 

In England people don’t talk about Bernard Shaw: they 
talk about “G. B.S.” Early in life Shaw fixed the London 
public with his glittering eye, and succeeded in mesmerizing 
that public into accepting a view of him so fantastic and 
extraordinary as to bear no resemblance to the real man. 
“G. B. S.” is Bernard Shaw’s prime paradox, a Franken- 
stein monster of his own creation. With this mannikin as 
a model, everyone nowadays with any pretension to literary 
skill has manufactured a little Shaw of his own. The result 
is that there are countless fantastic portraits of Shaw’s 
repttation, but no picture of the real man. Shaw is not 
taken in by the lay figure of his own reputation, “G. B. S.” 
—as who should say Teddy Bear or Dutch Doll—; because 
he manufactured that’ reputation himself. In speaking of 
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this Shavian mannikin, G. B. S., he once remarked: “The 
whole point of the creature is that he is unique, fantastic, 
unrepresentative, inimitable, impossible, undesirable on 
any large scale, utterly unlike anybody that ever existed 
before, hopelessly unnatural, and void of all real passion.” 

I propose to tear off this mask of Shaw’s reputation. 
Unfortunately, Shaw cannot help us; for he is profoundly 
sceptical as to the possibility of veracious autobiography. 
“All autobiographies are deliberate lies,” he honestly con- 
fesses. ‘No man is bad enough to tell the truth about him- 
self during his life-time, involving, as it must, the truth 
about his family and friends and colleagues. And no man 
is good enough to tell the truth in a document which he sup- 
presses until there is nobody left alive to contradict him.” 

The man I present is the mischievous, Puck-like, gra- 
cious, teasing, generous, philosophic, satiric, and profound 
personality known to me in the personal intimacy of a long, 
friendly, and thoroughly unceremonious intercourse. I 
accept as truth itself his provocative confession: “Like all 
men I play many parts, and none of them is more or less 
real than the other. . . . Iama soul of infinite worth. I 
am, in short, not only what I can make out of myself, which 
varies greatly from hour to hour and emergency to emer- 
gency, but what you can see in me.”’ The questions to be re- 
solved, then, are: what has Bernard Shaw made out of him- 
self; and what can we see in him? 


II 


“T am a typical Irishman—my family came from York- 
shire.” Thus speaks Shaw of his nativity, contrary to the 
fashion of the proverbial Irishman who declares that one 
ought always to be loyal to his native land whether he was 
born there or not. Patriotism seems to be wholly missing 
in the make-up of the man who could ask: “How can I pre- 
tend to any particular love for the country I have 
abandoned, or for the country which has ruined her?” Com- 
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ing of a family marked by as much ingrained snobbishness 
as lies perhaps unconfessed in the most of us, a family who 
“revolved in a sort of impecunious second-cousinship around 
a baronetcy,” with an unpractical father and an artistic 
mother, he “grew up wild” in the mystic atmosphere of the 
Ireland of the Saints. As a lad, church-going was unen- 
durable to one who in after life could say: “To this day my 
flesh creeps when I recall that genteel suburban Irish Pro- 
testant Church, built by Roman Catholic workmen who 
would have considered themselves forever damned if they 
had crossed its threshold afterwards. Every separate stone, 
every pane of glass, every fillet of ornamental ironwork— 
half dog-collar, half coronet—in that building must have 
sowed a separate evil passion in my young heart.” 

Refuge from the hated tasks of school attendance and 
church-going he found in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
which he haunted as a youth. In after years he was wont 
to affirm that this picture gallery, which only he and the 
policemen ever visited, had done more for him than the two 
cathedrals in Dublin so magnificently “restored” out of the 
profits of the drink trade. He reacted violently against the 
Moody and Sankey revival; and in a letter to “Public 
Opinion,” just fifty years ago, protested vehemently against 
the services of the American revivalists, which he said “were 
not of a religious, but of a secular, not to say profane char- 
acter.” 

The most lasting effect upon Shaw as a youth was the in- 
fluence of music. His mother was a beautiful and talented 
opera singer, particularly successful in the roles of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucrezia, Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni,” and 
Marguerite in “Faust.” In total refutation of Gilbert 
Chesterton’s notion that Shaw was reared in a “narrow 
Puritan home,” Shaw has vehemently asserted that, quite 
to the contrary, as a lad he indulged himself to the full in 
the licensed orgies and romantic ecstasies of music. “I 
gained penetrating experiences of Victor Hugo and Schil- 
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ler from Donizetti, Verdi and Beethoven,” he once con- 
fessed; “of the Bible from Handel, of Goethe from Gounod, 
of Beaumarchais and Moliére from Mozart, and of Mérimée 
from Bizet, besides finding in Berlioz an unconscious in- 
terpreter of Edgar Allan Poe.” Concerning this period of 
adolescence, when he reacted violently from religious cere- 
monial and the conventional society of Dublin, and ranged 
happily in spirit from Vincent Wallace to Meyerbeer, from 
Mendelssohn to Gounod, he once remarked with acid verac- 
ity: “If religion is that which binds men to one another, and 
irreligion that which sunders, then must I testify that I 
found the religion of my country in its musical genius, and 
its irreligion in its churches and drawing-rooms.” The 
greatest living dramatist was influenced in his art more by 
Mozart than by Shakespeare; and one of the greatest par- 
adoxes in Bernard Shaw’s career is the vivid contrast be- 
tween the ruthless realist of the critics’ invention and the ar- 
rant romanticist his youth proclaims him to be. “In music,” 
lyrically exclaims the devotee of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Richard Strauss, “you will find the body and reality of that 
feeling which the mere novelist can only describe to you; 
there will come home to your senses something in which you 
can actually experience the candour and gallant impulse of 
the hero, the grace and trouble of the heroine, and the ex- 
tracted emotional quintessence of their love.” 


III 


This young romantic, inspired by Mendelssohn and Gou- 
nod, by Michael Angelo and Mantegna, by Shelley and Poe, 
in 1876 threw himself recklessly into London. ‘“‘My destiny 
was to educate London,” he whimsically confesses twenty 
years later, “but I had neither studied my pupil nor related 
my ideas properly to the common stock. What I knew was 
exactly what the educated Englishman didn’t know; and 
what he knew I either didn’t know or didn’t believe.” Ina 
series of five novels written between 1879 and 1883, Shaw 
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managed to work off that green sickness of romanticism 
which he had brought with him from Ireland, and to form 
vital contacts with the world of modern thought. These 
remarkable youthful productions, absurdly amateurish, 
singularly acute yet amazingly inept, all very carefully 
written, contain many germs of Shaw’s later development. 
In them he hales to the bar of judgment what he felt to be 
the “seven deadly sins:” respectability, conventional virtue, 
filial affection, modesty, sentiment, devotion to women, ro- 
mance. 

In the first letter I ever had from Mr. Shaw, more than 
twenty-two years ago, he is frankly and, I am confident, 
veraciously autobiographical. 

“TI never lived the literary life, or belonged to a literary 
club; and though I brought all my powers unsparingly to 
the criticism of the fine arts, I never frequented their social 
surroundings. My time was fully taken up (when I was 
not actually writing or attending performances) by public 
work, in which I was fortunate enough to be associated with 
a few men of exceptional ability and character. I got the 
committee habit, the impersonality and imperturbability of 
the statesman, the constant and unceremonious criticism of 
men who were at many points much abler and better in- 
formed than myself, a great deal of experience which can- 
not be acquired in conventional grooves, and that ‘behind 
the scenes’ knowledge of the mechanism of political illusion 
which seems so cynical to the spectators in front. 

This training of mine has enabled me to produce an impres- 
sion of being an extraordinarily clever, original, and bril- 
liant writer, deficient only in feeling, whereas the truth is 
that though I am in a way a man of genius—otherwise I 
suppose I would not have sought out and enjoyed my ex- 
perience, and been simply bored by holidays, luxury and 
money—yet I am not in the least naturally ‘brilliant’ and 
not at all ready or clever. If literary men generally were 
put through the mill I went through and kept out of their 
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stuffy little coteries, where works of art breed in and in un- 
til the intellectual and spiritual product becomes hopelessly 
degenerate, I should have a thousand rivals more brilliant 
than myself. There is nothing more mischievous than the 
notion that my works are the mere play of a delightfully 
clever and whimsical hero of the salons: they are the result 
of perfectly straightforward drudgery, beginning in the in- 
eptest novel writing juvenility, and persevered in every day 
for twenty-five years. Anybody can get my skill for the 
same price; and a good many people could probably get it 
cheaper.” 

As budding artist, Shaw was selfishly absorbed in him- 
self. The genius is willing enough to let someone else pay 
the piper, secure in the conviction that genius will conquer 
the world. A precarious doctrine, held by many who in the 
end prove to be neither geniuses nor successes! During the 
period of incubating these very peculiar novels, Shaw did 
not hesitate to let his mother support him: “I was an able- 
bodied and able-minded young man in the strength of my 
youth; and my family, then heavily embarrassed, needed my 
help urgently. That I should have chosen to be a burden 
to them instead was, according to all the conventions of 
peasant lad fiction, monstrous. Well, without a blush I 
embraced the monstrosity. I did not throw myself into the 
struggle for life: I threw my mother into it. I was not a 
staff to my father’s old age: I hung onto his coat-tails.” 
Thus, as he proudly exclaims, he ruthlessly disregarded all 
the quack duties which in America “lead the peasant lad of 
fiction to the White House.” 


IV 


This hour in modern English history marks the dawning 
of anew day. The young H. M. Hyndman was sitting at 
the feet of the aged Karl Marx, then living in London, and 
organizing his plans for resurrecting the ghost of Chartism, 
which eventually took form in the Social Democratic Fed- 
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eration. William Morris was organizing the tiny little club 
known as the Hammersmith Socialist Society, composed of 
men who never dreamed that in their lifetime anything they 
might say or do would or could exercise any appreciable in- 
fluence upon the government of England. Among those 
who addressed them at the Friday evening meetings were 
Bernard Shaw, Ramsay Macdonald, Sidney Webb, Sidney 
Olivier, R. B. Haldane, and Arthur Henderson—all, save 
the first, to beeome members of the Cabinet, with Macdonald 
as Prime Minister! In his eagerness to conquer London 
and to make himself known to the world, Bernard Shaw at- 
tended every debating club and hole-and-corner society in 
London. According to the late E. E. Sparling, long the 
Secretary to William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, Shaw 
had cards printed with the legend: “Mr. Bernard Shaw 
would like to ask a question’”’; and at the various societies he 
attended, he would send up one of the cards to the presid- 
ing officer, who, after the speaker of the evening had con- 
cluded, would read out in a loud, booming voice: “Mr. 
Bernard Shaw would like to ask a question.” The ques- 
tion then asked would lead to an animated discussion, in 
which Mr. Shaw took a leading part. In a few months’ time, 
Mr. Sparling told me, Mr. Shaw was widely known as a 
witty, clever, and dangerous controversialist. What a co- 
lossal fortune and success Shaw might have made in the 
United States as a publicity agent! 

One eventful night, by one of those curious chances which 
revolutionize a life, Shaw wandered into the old Memorial 
Hall in Farringdon Street, London. The speaker of the 
evening was the great American single-taxer, Henry 
George. “I knew he was an American,” Shaw has related, 
“because he pronounced ‘necessarily’—a favorite word of 
his—with the accent on the third syllable instead of the first: 
because he was deliberately and intentionally oratorical, 
which is not customary among shy people like the English; 
because he spoke of Liberty, Justice, Truth, Natural Law, 
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and other strange eighteenth century superstitions; and be- 
cause he explained with great simplicity and sincerity the 
views of the Creator, who had gone completely out of fash- 
ion in London in the previous decade and had not been heard 
of there since.” As the result of hearing that speech, Shaw 
plunged into a course of economic study and at a very early 
stage of it became a Socialist. Shaw declares that five-sixths 
of those who were swept into the great Socialist revival of 
1883 had been converted by Henry George. In time, 
Henry George felt bound to attack the Socialism he had 
himself created; and some of the Socialists whom he had 
converted became ashamed of their origin. But Bernard 
Shaw, although he eventually fought hard against the Sin- 
gle Tax propaganda, never denied or belittled the debt of 
English Socialism to Henry George. 

After hearing Henry George’s speech, which “kindled 
the fire” in his soul, Shaw became, as he once told me, a man 
“with some business in the world.” The real meaning of 
his conversion is found in this confession: “It flashed on me 
then for the first time that the conflict between religion and 
science, the overthrow of the Bible, the higher education of 
women, Mill on Liberty, and all the rest of the storm that 
raged around Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and the 
rest, on which I had brought up myself intellectually, was 
a mere middle class business. Suppose it could have pro- 
duced a nation of Matthew Arnolds and George Eliots! Ah! 
You may well shudder at the thought. After hearing 
Henry George, the importance of the economic basis 
dawned upon me.” 

It was at this time that the late William Archer, dra- 
matic critic, caught his first glimpse of Shaw in the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum—“‘‘a young man of tawny 
complexion and attire” studying alternately, if not simulta- 
neously: Karl Marx’s “Das Kapital” and an orchestral 
score of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde’! No doubt he was 
trying to make capital out of his knowledge of music. And 
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not long afterwards, through the influence of Mr. Archer, 
he became music critic on “The Star,” writing over the sig- 
nature: “Corno di Bassetto.” 

Bernard Shaw took pains to write as irreverently of mu- 
sic and the great composers as Mark Twain wrote of the 
Old Masters in “Innocents Abroad.” He solemnly fos- 
tered the notion that he was ludicrously incompetent. When- 
ever anyone handed him a sheet of music, he always held 
it upside down; whenever anyone invited him to try the 
new grand piano, he always attempted to open it at the 
wrong end; and whenever the young lady of the house in- 
formed him that she‘was practising on the ’cello, he always 
asked her whether the mouthpiece didn’t cut her lips dread- 
fully at first! 

After serving for a while as art critic and as music 
critic, he was commandeered by Frank Harris for “The 
Saturday Review,” in its most brilliant period—the per- 
iod of Harris, Runciman, and Shaw. Over the signature, 
“G. B. S.,” Shaw mercilessly ridiculed Pinero, ardently 
championed Jones, and maliciously goaded the British 
reading public to desperation by his calculated deprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare. He called this last “Blaming the 
. Bard;” and even went so far as to entitle. interrogatively, 
the Preface to his own play, “Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
“Better than Shakespeare?” How infuriated the British 
public were to read the words: “Shakespeare’s Caesar is 
the reductio ad absurdum of the real Julius Caesar; my 
Caesar is a simple return to nature and to history.” Imag- 
ine the uproar created by such bull-baiting as this: 
“Shakespeare was born a snob, lived a snob and died a 
snob, His one dream was to get enough money to go back 


to Stratford, to buy back the property of his bankrupt 
. family, and get back their coat of arms. Do not imagine 
] that Shakespeare was a democratic character. He had no 


religious belief, and his philosophy was that evil is greater 
than good. His plays are crowded with kings and nobles, 
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and the members of the lower classes in them are always 
servants.” Upon one occasion, in answer to an invitation 
to attend the Stratford Ter-Centenary, he wrote back: “I 
do not keep my own birthday; and I do not see why I 
should keep Shakespeare’s.” 

As a critic of the arts, whether of painting, music, or 
drama, Shaw expressed his most labored criticisms with a 
levity which gave them the air of being the unpremeditated 
whimsicalities of a man who has perversely taken to criti- 
cism for the sake of the jest latent in his own outrageous 
unfitness for it. “Waggery as a medium is invaluable,” 
he once explained. “My case is the case of Rabelais over 
again. When I first began to promulgate my opinions, I 
found that they appeared extravagant and even insane. 
In order to get a hearing, it was necessary for me to attain 
the footing of a privileged lunatic, with the license of a 
jester. I found that I had only to say with perfect sim- 
plicity what I seriously meant just as it struck me, to make 
everybody laugh. My method is to take the utmost 
trouble to find the right thing to say, and then say it with 
the utmost levity. And all the time the real joke is that 
I am in earnest.” On one occasion he remarked to me: 
“Mark Twain and I are in precisely the same position. 
We have to put things in such a way as to make people 
who would otherwise hang us, believe that we are joking.” 


Vv 


By reason of their unusual technique, rather than of 
their content, Shaw’s plays have precipitated controversies 
which have gone round the world. Certainly they remind 
us strangely of Huxley’s witty description of Herbert 
Spencer’s idea of a tragedy: “‘a deduction killed by a fact”! 
Shaw’s idea of a drama is: emotion killed by ridicule, ro- 
mance slain by satire. Terse to bareness is his own defini- 
tion of drama as he practises it: “to stick pins into pigs.” 
Apposite to all his writing is his remark: “If you do not 
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say a thing in an irritating way you may just as well not 
say it at all since nobody will trouble themselves about any- 
thing that does not trouble them.” 

Shaw’s fundamental purpose as a dramatist is a moral 
purpose. With Shaw to dramatize is to disillusionize. As 
a lecturer and debater he wants to change the opinions of 
the audience. The dramatic structure is really that of a 
debate. On the one side are the conventional types of 
people; on the other side are the people who express the 
ideas of the author and come out victorious in the debate. 
As a mathematician, I should define a drama by Bernard 
Shaw as a reductio ad absurdum of the ideas of people 
with whom he does not agree. 

Our dictum would be superficial if we did not go much 
deeper than this. For Shaw frequently exhibits to us deep 
and poignant conflicts in the wills of those characters with 
whose ideas he is most sympathetic. His observations on 
comedy, interpreted in relation to his own plays, are il- 
luminating: “People imagine that actions and feelings are 
dictated by moral systems, by religious systems, by codes 
of honor and conventions of conduct which lie outside the 
real human will. . . . These conventions do not sup- 
ply them with their.motives. They make very plausible 
ex post facto excuses for their conduct; but the real mo- 
tives are deep down in the will itself. And so an infinite 
comedy arises in everyday life between the real motives 
and the alleged artificial motives.” 

Many of Shaw’s plays, it will be noted, are deficient in 
“action” in the conventional sense. But the thrill and ex- 
citement which fill their lines arise from a clash of mental 
and spiritual actions, which thrusts itself upward into the 
garish light of daily life from the depths of the uncon- 
scious. For the conventional “action,” so-called, of the 
conventional, classic drama, Shaw substitutes revolution 
in the convictions, in the soul-states, of his characters. 
Deeply significant of Shaw’s faith is his confession: “What 
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really interests cultivated modern people on the stage today 
is not what we call action, meaning two well-known and 
rather short-sighted actors pretending to fight a duel with- 
out their glasses, or a handsome leading man chasing a 
beauteous leading lady round the stage with threats, ob- 
viously not feasible, of immediate rapine—but stories of 
lives, discussions of conduct, unveiling of motives, conflict 
of characters, discovery of pitfalls, laying bare of souls—in 
short, illumination of life.” 

Bernard Shaw is essentially social in his spirit and eco- 
nomic in his outlook. Indeed, he once told me that his eco- 
nomic studies played as important a part in his plays as 
anatomy does in the work of Michael Angelo. He frankly 
confesses that his object is to make people uncomfortable 
—and who would venture to gainsay him? Fortunately he 
has coated the pill of the reformer with the jam of the art- 
ist. In the theatre of Shaw, for all the mental titillation 
and intellectual buffoonery of the dramatist, “we are not 
flattered spectators killing an idle hour with an ingenious 
and amusing entertainment: we are ‘guilty creatures sitting 
at a play.’” 

VI 


At the moment I write, the announcement comes that the 
Nobel Prize for Literature for 1925 has been awarded to 
Bernard Shaw. At a time when he was virtually unknown, 
I hailed him as a world genius and began without delay to 
write his biography. It is a delightful sensation to realize, 
in one’s own lifetime, the verification of a prophecy once 
universally flouted as absurd. 

Bernard Shaw is a genius of high rank—the full equal of 
Swift as a pamphleteer, of Voltaire as a wit. On the plane 
of fantastic comedy, with a philosophic purpose to sanction 
it, he is the Moliére of our days, who castigates us with the 
knout of ridicule and the lash of satire. With full allow- 
ance for degrees of both latitude and longitude, Shaw is an 
Irish Ibsen—riant, capricious, irresponsible—yet deeply 
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charged with the ironic consciousness of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the lists of intellectual combat in advocacy of the 
principles of Socialism, he has lived a career as variegated 
and thrilling, as full of color and romance, as the career of 
any knight errant of the Middle Ages. He has uttered no 
more deeply self-revelative words than these: “This is the 
true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out be- 
fore you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of 
nature, instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments 
and grievances, complaining that the world will not devote 
itself to making you happy.” 

















FROM ROSANOV’S NOTE BOOK 


(Fallen Leaves: Second Instalment) 


By V. V. ROSANOV 
Translated by S) S. Koteliansky 


F RYLEYEYV it is related that “whatever the 
C) ss might be” he walked every morning and 

prayed at the tomb of Alexander II, whose aide-de- 
camp he had been. He was an ordinary man—he even had a 
Frenchwoman from the ballet with whom he had lived all 
his life. What then made him go to the tomb? Who made 
him? Even in the case of our parents, our children—(my 
daughter Nadya at the Smolensky Cemetery)—we do not 
go every day all our life, not even every week, nor—alas! 
alas!—even every month! When I heard that story (from 
Maslov?) in our editorial office, I was astonished, and for 
many years now I can’t forget it, and keep on recalling it 
to my mind. “A dead padishah is worth less than a live 
dog,” that is what I have read in an Arabian tale; and in 
the sense of adding to his welfare or “profit,” the dead 
Liberator could be of no use to him (Ryleyev). What sort 
of feeling is it then and wherefrom does it spring? Evi- 
dently, it is attachment, remembrance, gratitude. Let us 
attribute one half to the noble nature of the walker 
(Ryleyev died in 1903, and it was on the occasion of his 
death that we spoke of him in the editorial office) ; but the 
other half is evidently to be attributed to the Emperor. 
Hence the deduction: evidently, Emperors represent not 
only a “style of majesty,” a being “in uniform and toga,” 
but also something profoundly human and sublimely hw 
man, but which we do not know by virtue of our terrible 
remoteness from them—for the reason that apart from the 
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“aniform” we have not been shown anything else. All the 
stories, for instance, about Napoleon III are antipathetic 
(i. e. he appears antipathetic in them). But he was not a 
“born one”’—and the parvenu’s instinct of clinging to 
power divested him of all majesty, fascination, and truth. 
“He wanted to settle down’—with his wife and children. 
A “born one” has no such need; ever “recognised,” abso- 
lutely undisputed, he has that peace and happiness, which 
was inherent in “that first fortunate” who was called Adam. 
“From his very birth” there grow round about him para- 
disiacal apples, and he has not even to stretch out his hand 
to reach them. That psyche is utterly beyond ours. Every- 
one loves him; he has everything; whatever he wants he can 
have. What then should he want? According to natural 
psychology he should desire happiness to people, happiness 
to all. When we are “at a feast,” when “we are in love’”— 
how we spread happiness around, without counting to 
whom, without counting how much. Therefore the psycho- 
logy of a “born one” is naturally kindness, which instantly 
disappears, when his title is disputed. Therefore for the 
Tsar’s title to be undisputed is the essence of sovereignty, 
regm et regis. It is surprising that all our cruel sovereigns 
were just those whose titles “were disputed:” Ivan the 
Terrible—by the boyards and by the pretenders; Anna— 
by the Supreme Council, and also because of the indefinite- 
ness of her title; Katherine II (in the case of Novikov, etc.) 
also because of the lack of clearness in her right of accession 
to the throne. All this instantly soils the essence and spoils 
the character. Therefore “to love the Tsar” (simply and 
clearly) is, indeed, the essence of the matter in a monarchy, 
and the first duty of a citizen. It cannot be performed by 
flattery and kneeling down, for otherwise the whole thing 
goes wrong—‘‘the dish is not well-cooked,” “the cherries have 
been caught by the frost,” “the meadow has been ruined by 
the hail storm.” That all this is universal and omni-human 
is shown by the way in which men in “opposition” and 
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“overthrowers”—that is, those who claim “power” and rush 
after power—will reconcile themselves to anything, but 
regard with great suspicion any resistance to themselves, 
any dispute of their title; and as to raillery—that they can’t 
bear at all. They swept away Strakhov (the critic), and 
Nezlobin-Dyakov they cursed with a vehemence which in 
“literary destiny” is equal to “deportation to hard labour.” 
“You must not offend the majesty of the opposition, nor its 
truth”—on this was based, with us, all the literary destinies 
of half a century, and owing to this literary arrivism with 
its passions sprang up. Everyone snatches ranks and titles, 
merely for their loyal feelings to the opposition and even 
for crude flattery of it. Such “loyal subjects,” passionate 
and ardent, were Pisariov, Saizev, Blagosvietlov: the lat- 
ter, in life, was an indescribable blackguard, he kept a negro 
at the door of his study, he wallowed in luxury, and his 
intimates wallowed in “amours” and in money, for writing 
in his journals “daring,” coarse articles in the spirit of: “we 
will smash everything,” “Pushkin is s—t.” But black- 
guard, or no blackguard; having “doffed his hat” and “faced 
about” to the opposition—everything is “forgiven” to him, 
forgotten, and he gets “rewards,” promotions, etc. Well, 
what is it? It is the “Court personnel,” already formed and 
ready for the coming and expected power, for les rois in rags. 
Looking into it, we see the essence of the matter: “do not 
wake us from our dreams,” “let us consider ourselves right, 
and eternally right, right in every, case—and we will over- 
whelm you with happiness” . . . “Speak to us, recognise 
us, love us as demi-gods: and we will be better than God 
Himself!!” There you have the Khlystovian sectarian ele- 
ment, the element of “living christs” and “living madonnas” 
inallthis. . . . Vera Figner was clearly a revolutionary 
“madonna,” just as Katerina Breshkovsky or Sophie 
Perovsky were. They are “Johanites,” all “Johanites” 
grouped round “Father John of Kronstadt;” but Father 
John this time is the revolutionary Zheliabov. When I 
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said once in the press that Zheliabov was a fool—even the 
cringing Struve attacked me with incredible spite, although 
at Mme. Vergezhsky’s he had been saying such things about 
the revolutionaries, as I had never allowed myself to say. 
“Within yourself you may think what you like—in the 
market place you must shout ‘hurrah’:” and Struve raised 
his voice against me, demanded my expulsion from the 
press, merely because I said that Zheliabov was a fool. “His 
Majesty is always sensible’ —whether he is Louis XIV, or 
the dreamed-of, desirable “Cromwell,” exalted in advance. 
Turning this over in your head you can see: yes, it is a wni- 
versal psychology, a wniversal need, a universal focus: that 
man only in happiness and in forgetfulness-of-self is 
genuinely blessed and benevolent, “doing mercy and truth.” 
Well, now: instead of the expected tomorrow, is it not bet- 
ter to bow to yesterday? Instead of taking the axe and 
planing wood to make a doll—a “doll” to the outer eye, but 
an “icon” to the heart of the believer—why should we not 
put in the “sacred corner” that which we found in the house, 
at our birth? 

And particularly we, men of the bottom floor, who do not 
participate in power and do not wish to participate in it; we 
who love poems and the stars, the microscope and numis- 
matics—to us it is perfectly clear that we must “leave every- 
thing as it is,” and not range ourselves with “the opposi- 
tion” to le roi a présent, in the interests of le roi future, a 
“Zheliabov No. 1.” 

“To us it makes no difference” . . . That is, let us 
keep quiet and do our work. That is why since December 
14, 1825 [since the first revolutionary rising in Russia] up 
to now all our history has been a digression and a futility. 
“We've got into the wrong street and can’t find the right 


house,” and “let us go back, for our jaunt has been a fail- 
ure.” 


Don’t imagine that you are more “moral” than myself. 
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You are neither moral nor immoral. You’re merely manu- 
factured articles. A shop of ready-made articles. Now, 
I’ll take my stick and smash those articles. 

A China cup, is it moral or immoral? You can say that 
it is clean, that it is well painted, with “little flowers” and 
soon. But I prefer a mongrel in its kennel. And however 
dirty and filthy he may be, I’d rather play with him. With 
you— no. 

(After receiving a letter from G—n, informing me that 
St—tr had stopped coming to my house on account of my 
immorality—in my ideas? in my writings?) 


“That’s sheer banality!” 

So said Tolstoy in a “conversation” he is reported to have 
had with some one about Gogol’s “Wedding.” For a whole 
year I have been carrying it in my soul and thinking: how 
stupendous! Not only true, but also complete so that there 
remains only to add a full stop and to say no more. And 
the whole of Gogol, the whole, with the exception of “Taras 
Bulba” and generally of his Little Russian stories—is 
banality in perception, in content. And yet he is a genius 
in form, in how he tells and narrates. 

He wanted to show up “the banality of banal people.” 
Let us suppose so. Though, the theme is odd. Why not 
have occupied himself with something interesting? Is there 
really nothing interesting in the world? But he was occu- 
pied, and occupied for many years, throughout his mature 
years, with banality alone. . . . A wonderful vocation. 

I was astounded by a story told me by Riepin (on our 
walk), who told it me at second or at third hand. Let us 
say at second (that is, he had heard it from a man who knew 
Gogol and even had the infliction of having been his 
“guest”); and he then told me almost literally the follow- 
ing: 

“Out of us all, young men, who have not yet achieved 
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anything and have not yet manifested ourselves in any way 
—Gogol, in Rome, was not only our senior in years, but he 
was more respected than we all, owing to the great fame 
which surrounded his name. We, therefore, our tiny colony 
and tiny brotherhood, used to gather in his rooms once a 
week (say, on a Sunday). But those meetings, a tribute 
of respect on our part, were unusually painful. Gogol 
used to receive us extraordinarily majestically and con- 
descendingly; he poured out the tea and ordered something 
for us to eat. But the food would not go down because of 
his icy, affected attitude to every one of us. There used to 
take place an unpleasant ceremonious ritual of tea drink- 
ing, exactly as if we were a party of minor officials being 
entertained by a high state functionary. Yet his behaviour, 
though presumptuous and silent, was such that we felt 
bound to call again next week, to drink again the weak and 
cold tea and, after bowing again to the great luminary of 
understanding and of the word, to take ourselves off.” 

I don’t remember Riepin’s words literally, but that was 
their meaning. When Riepin was telling it me (on our 
walk, in the country, it was windy), and pressing his light 
overcoat closer and closer to his body, I was as though 
frozen with fear, for I felt as though there was growing up 
before me from under the ground Gogol’s chief mystery. 
Indeed he was all formal, affected, solemn, like an “arch- 
bishop” of death celebrating “mass” with two and three- 
branched candlesticks, and genuflecting in various ways and 
uttering unusual “words” from his great mastery—yet, in 
its content, empty and senseless mastery. I dare not re- 
frain from saying the final word: idiot. He was just as un- 
shakable and fixed, just as “immovable,” as one deprived 
of any inner sense and understanding. “I write!’ and 
“Sic!” Splendid. But what’s the idea? The idiot glares. 
He does not understand. His “words” are magnificent. 
“Words” such as no one else had. And he sees quite well 
that his “words” are unlike anyone else’s, and he is enrap- 
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tured with senseless rapture and is also proud with as sense- 
less a pride. 

“Fy, you devil! Begone!” 

But the manikin moves his eyes. Cold, glassy eyes. He 
does not understand that behind a word must be a some- 
thing, that behind a word there must also be a deed: a fire, 
or flood, terror or joy. He does not understand this—and 
he gives the “final chasing” to the word, and takes round 
the last cup of disgusting cold tea to his “admirers,” who 
in his silly, banal head are presented as head-clerks, almost 
bound to sing a “cantata” to the Director of the Depart- 
ment. . . . I mean, to the creator of “Dead Souls.” 

“Fy, devil! Fy, what a devil you are!! You cursed witch 
with a black spot on your soul, you witch all dead and all 


icy, all glassy and all transparent . . . who generally 
has nothing!” 
Nothing!!!! Nihilism! “Begone, unclean one.” 


With an old-old face he laughs from his grave: 
“But I am not, I was not! I only seemed to be. 
“Oh, you damned were-wolf! Begone! Curse thee! The 
holy power be with us, how shall I rid myself of thee?” 
“By faith”—prompts the heart. In whom there is kindled 
a grain of “faith’—faith in the soul of man, faith in one’s 
country, faith in her future—to him, Gogol verily has not 
existed. Never has a more terrible man . . . simt 
lacrum of man . . . descended on to our earth... . 


” 


Paganism is morning, Christianity—evening. Of each 
individual thing and of the whole world. Indeed will not 
morning come; indeed is this the last evening? 


The shovel is of iron. And only with it can you remove 
the weeds. Here is the foundation of punishment and pris- 
on. Only those who do not love man, who do not pity man, 
who do not intervene on behalf of man, can reject that iron 
shovel. 
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In all religions there is the conception and expectation of 
hell and of paradise, i. e. this is the inner voice of all man- 
kind, the religious voice. “Hooliganism,” “throat cutting,” 
“robbery” —even Heaven does not defend that. Only “neo- 
Christians” and social-democrats, defend it while they are 
still being punished and while they have not enough to eat. 
But you wait: they will sit down to the table—and then 
they will order the removal to prison of everyone who might 
object even to their putting their feet on the table. (At 
work). 


With a fortune of four millions he sat with his throat 
“cut” in a deep arm-chair. 

It was like this: I came in, asked Vassili [the butler] 
“May I go in?” and, as he nodded his head, I walked into 
the study. He was not there. I went up to the writing 
table. He was not there. I looked into a couple of books, 
glanced at some papers, and turning back, I began slowly 
to walk out. . . . Eyes lifted on me: away from the 
blazing fire-place a chair was hidden among screens, and in 
the chair he sat unnoticed. . . . If he were to utter a 
word, an idea, a desire, next morning it would be heard all 
over Russia. And everyone would see his word, and pay 
attention to it. 

But it is three years since he has uttered a single word. 
He is 78. 

I kissed his head, his grey, lovely (to me) head. 

In his look, in the movement of his head there was that 
kindliness and gentleness, that talent (strange!) which I 
have observed in him for twelve years. There were 
(probably) defects in him: but there was in him no lack of 
talent in anything, even in the way he turned his neck. He 
was all young and always young; and now, dying, he was 
as young and natural as ever. 

Taking the note book, he scrawled down: 
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“My. treatment is sheer make-believe. I know that I shall 
die soon.” 

We all shall die. But until our “throat is cut” we utter 
words; write; “do our best.” 

He was perfectly calm. No pain at all. If he had pain, 
he would have cried out. Oh, then it would have been a dif- 
ferent sight. But he was dying without pain and his look 
was perfectly calm. Taking the note book again, he wrote 
down: 

“Tolstoy in my place would go on writing, but I can- 
not.” 

He asked me of Tolstoy’s latest works. I said they were 
bad. He wrote down: 

“Even Hadji-Murat. Compared with “The Captain’s 
Daughter” it is nothing. S—t. “ 

This is his favourite word. He loved this racy Russian 
expression, but, in gentle moments, he also pronounced it 
with a charming, childlike smile. “The national treasure.” 

He was wholly nationalist; oh, not in the present-day 
party sense. But he never forgot his Voronezh, from which 
as a country schoolmaster he came out, full of talent, jollity 
and hope—into Russia, into fame, and loving Russia's 
fame, resolved to help her on. The period of his [radical] 
writing under the pseudonym “Stranger” is of little in- 
terest: we have had more than enough radical mockers. The 
moving and beautiful in him appeared when, like 4 
mediaeval knight, he made a parcel of his “popularity” and 
“reputation,” left it in the little chapel by the roadside, and, 
with a prayer before the icons, came out with a new feeling. 
“I must live not for my name, but for the name of Russia.” 
And so he lived. I definitely remember fragmentary words, 
uttered aloud to himself, but in my presence, from which I 
have definitely formed this image of him. (About A. S. 
Sowvorin, in May 1912; written on the back of a grey enve- 
lope.) 
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Russians, as is known, can reincarnate themselves into 
anything. Once upon a time they reincarnated themselves 
into Dumas-fils. And with the feeling of a real French- 
man he set off to study Russia and the strange Russian 
ways. At the frontier when asked his name, he modestly 
replied: 

“T am Boborykin.” 


The most important thing about Boborykin is that he 
never meets with any obstacle in anything. 

Boborykin “in difficulty”—I cannot imagine. 

Everyone has a hard time, Boborykin alone has always 
an easy and successful time; and, I think, the most indi- 
gestible things are easily digested by him. 


“I carry literature as my coffin, I carry literature as my 
sorrow, I carry literature as my disgust.” 


No tragedy in his soul. . . . His mother and son 
were drowned. He might have gone out of his mind and 
have forgotten where the inkstand was. No, he only wrote 
a “tragic letter” to Proudhon. (About Hertzen.) 


Proudhon to him after all was a “distinguished foreigner.” 
Just as he was to all unhappy Russia, who without a 
“foreigner” gets suffocated. 

“Our sky is all overcast by Russia. Let us make an open- 
ing in the sky!”—Indeed, the “longing for something 
foreign” — is it not the result of the excessive pressure of the 
hugeness of the land, and of the civilization—‘‘of the whole 
thing”—on the little soul of everyone. 

“I’m drowning. Give me a German!” 

Quite natural. “A foreigner” is our protest, he is our 
sigh, he is “our own face” in everyone, which one wants to 
preserve in boundless Russia. 
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“For the love of God, give me Buckle! ! Quick! ! !” 
It is just like asking for smelling salts in a faint. (Ina 
tram.) 


Generally, to pull writers by the hair is a very proper 
thing. They are just like children: but conceited and past 
forty. 


The priests in the middle ages pulled writers by the hair 
rather roughly. It served them right. 

Life is the centre, the firm land. . . . And writers 
only gold fish; or—darts playing round the bank. Surely 
the “firm land” ought not to be “moved” in accordance with 
the movement of the little goldfish’s tails. (In the morn- 
ing, after reading the papers.) 


What he asked for, choked him. When our simple Rus- 
sia got to love him, for his “War & Peace,” with simple and 
glorious love, he said: “It isn’t enough. I want to be Bud- 
dha and Schopenhauer.” But instead of “Buddha and 
Schopenhauer,” there appeared only forty-two photo- 
graphs, in which he is taken three quarter length, half length, 
full face, in profile, and, I believe, “from the legs’—-sitting, 
standing, resting, in a blouse, in a smock, and in something 
else, at the plough, on horseback, in a cap, in a hat and 
“Just simply.” . . . Yes, the devil knows how to laugh 
at him who sells his soul to him (to fame). 

“Which photograph shall we choose?” say two student 
girls and a student. And they buy three at once, paying 
threepence for all three. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Fame is not only not greatness: fame is indeed the begin- 
ning of the fall of greatness. 

Look at churches, at kingdoms ad kings. (On a visi- 
tor’s card brought up to me.) 
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FEMININE TRAITS IN WILD THINGS 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


I 


HE thing happened at a place called Fox Bay, deep 
in the wild and fragrant heart of the romantic San- 


tee Country; and though at the time I was only 

about ten years old, the impression left with me was so vivid 
—probably because of the pathetic beauty and charm of it 
—that I have always treasured it among my fondest wood- 
land recollections. I was riding the woods with my father, 
a pastime in which I delighted as a boy, rounding up stray 
stock, particularly the mothers that had wandered away 
from the plantation to give birth to their young in the fast- 
ness of the solitary greenwood. It was in late May, and 
the foliage everywhere was dense and lustrous. Giant ferns 
of an incredible tender green drooped regally in the dim 
savannas; jasmines rioted everywhere, blowing their golden 
trumpets from the massive pines that they wreathed, the 
white-barked hollies, the aromatic sweet-bays. The air was 
still save for the droning of bees, and the faint chanting of 
the pines, and the delicate singing of a parula warbler. It 
was a magic scene, and magic affairs were about to begin. 
At the head of Fox Bay my father and I separated, each 
one of us riding one side of the misty swamp, from the lam- 
bent bosom of which odors as out of a dewy dreamland were 
delicately exhaled. I rode down a little wood-path through 
the green broomsedge bordering the swamp. I could now 
and then hear my father’s horse, beyond the wall of green- 
ery; but once, as I drew rein to listen, I heard another sound. 
Something was stealthily walking in the shallow water of 
theswamp. It might be some of our strayed stock. I waited 
where I was, behind a clump of green bays. Presently 
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there stept, or, more accurately, there stole with elfin grace, 
palpitant and beautiful, a mother doe, behind her a tiny 
fawn. My father had evidently disturbed them where they 
had been couched in the dim swamp, and she had led her 
baby across the swamp to avoid the danger. Now the two 
were in full view of me: a wild mother and her little one, 
The keen awareness of the doe was extraordinary to watch; 
she did not even move her head without a certain tremulous 
wariness. One ear was turned back toward the swamp 
whence she had come, the other forward toward the open 
pinelands. The fawn, apparently imagining that all this 
was a morning frolic arranged for his especial entertain- 
ment, was inclined to frisk. Several times he made cunning 
little starts and jumps. To these the mother made no ob- 
jection until my horse happened to stamp his foot. We 
were hidden from view, and the wind was from the deer to 
us, so that they could not get our scent. But the doe had 
heard the sound, and she knew that danger might be near. 
Then followed what I have always loved to recall. 

At a faint bleat from his mother, the fawn came and stood 
a little ahead of her, on the right, facing ahead. I have no 
doubt that she told him where to stand. Her beautiful 
head was now high, her body tense. Had she been alone, 
she probably would have stolen off; but she had a charge to 
keep. The fawn didn’t enjoy standing still. He began to 
fidget. My horse stamped his foot softly. At that the doe 
raised her right forefoot gracefully, set the hoof on the 
fawn’s back, at the withers, and gently pressed down. In- 
to the dewy covert of the broomsedge the tiny creature sank, 
deftly hidden by his mother, while she never for a moment 
relaxed her vigil of love. . . . I thought (or at least 
have come to think since then) : here is a wild heart of the 
wasteland, brimming with mother-love. Defenseless, she is 
approached by unknown danger. Her first thought is for 
her baby. In the few days that he has been at her side, she 
has trained him well to listen, to obey, to trust. Peril men- 
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aces; she is afraid that the marauder will see her fawn, and, 
realizing its helplessness, will attack it. So she hides it, 
shields it; with the grace that wild beauty alone possesses, 
she finds a covert and a hiding-place for her little one. 
Surely, the genuine Mother Heart is in these wild things— 
wondrous affection, watchful devotion, tireless sacrifice! 


II 


The incident just recorded, and many others like it, have 
long since led me to ask two questions: first, do the females 
in wild life have definite traits which distinguish them from 
the males? If they do, how are these traits manifested in 
behavior? The longer I observe these creatures of the 
wastelands, the more human they appear; many of their do- 
mestic problems are identical with some of ours, and their 
modes of solving them are sometimes similar, sometimes 
vastly superior. I am a little puzzled to distinguish what 
we are to call a purely feminine trait; but I shall do the best 
I can, not going beyond inferences that are drawn from 
what I myself have observed, and asking the reader’s con- 
siderate judgment on a matter that must needs have some- 
what shadowy boundaries. 

In wild life the bringing into the world and the caring 
for the young is a consideration that appears to be left al- 
most wholly to the mothers. It is therefore perfectly nor- 
mal in them to develop traits peculiar to them. The doe 
was concerned for her fawn; her thought was not for her- 
self. Where, at this time, we may ask, was the buck? The 
answer is simple: the buck has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the rearing of the fawn. Indeed, there are naturalists who 
believe that by a marvelous provision of Nature the stag 
carries soft tender antlers when the fawn is young, else he 
might, with the truculence that is almost habitually his, at- 
tack his own young. The great things that concern him in 
life are his own welfare, his own physical supremacy, his 
own safety. But in her meek wise heart the doe carries 
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those deep hopes and fears that are concerned with the con- 
tinuance of a Race. With birth and mothering she is ab- 
sorbed; with the great elemental essential things that shall 
not change so long as life endures on the earth. I think I 
have detected in does a delicacy of perception, a sensitive- 
ness about others, with the art of shielding them, and a con- 
cern over the epic matters of existence that I have not dis- 
covered in the big burly manful stags, selfish, self-conscious, 
powerful, vain. A buck looks out for himself, but a doe 
mothers the Race. 

In much the same way, it appears to me, despite man’s 
wars and tumults, despite his superb assumptions and 
thrilling achievements, after all, upon the meek almighty 
shoulders of woman rests the burden of the world. Often 
impatient with all but the gravest and most beautiful things 
in life, she is the warden and the savior of humanity. The 
Creator dowered her with the irresistible quality of insist- 
ence, knowing full well that no mere physical strength can 
cope with the other quality; that no rock, however tenoned 
and mortised and grim of visage, can resist the ceaseless 
gentle dropping of water. 

I have been wondering whether the maternal instinct, 
which is essentially sacrificial, does not carry with it a kind 
of spiritual fibre that is peculiar to feminine nature. I 
realize that I am on the boundaries of .a shadowy land when 
I begin to talk about things spiritual; yet in motherhood is 
a recognizable quality of divinity; without the depth and 
quality of her devotion, no species could survive. I have 
seen wild mothers display traits of daring, of affection, of 
sacrifice that I have never seen in members of the opposite 
sex. Not long ago, for example, I was walking under a 
young maple, not quite out in full leaf. Suddenly at my 
very feet, with much commotion and with strange cries of 
distress, a dove fell. It struck the ground with sickening 
force; then it began to beat its wings impotently, at the same 
time retreating. Poor pitiful fugitive! What but mother- 
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love could make her so valiantly, so perfectly feign distress? 
Glancing upward I saw her two young, hardly feathered, 
side by side on a low limb. I followed the retreating 
mother, and she led me more than a hundred yards—at- 
tracting to herself the danger that had menaced her babies. 
I have yet to see a male dove display such intelligence of 
courage. He will flute his mournful whistle, he will sail 
proudly in the mating season, but out of his nature has 
been left that mystic love which finds its joy in giving, not 
in receiving; not in glorifying self, but in sacrificing self. 

One cannot make many such observations without com- 
ing to the conclusion that, at least in wild life, the male 
has a different kind of temperament, perhaps a different 
heart; certainly a different outlook upon life. Lord Byron 
claimed (upon I know not what reasonable assumption of 
authority) that love is a woman’s whole existence, where- 
as a man can find and can enjoy a score of other interests. 
It seems to me fairer to say that women are more intent 
upon essentially great things, the greatest of which is love. 
Men usually act from motives relative to their interest; 
women from motives relative to the preservation of the 
human family. Man loves the triumphs of today; woman, 
the integrity of the soul’s tomorrow. 


Iil 


That, in natural life, females are more thoughtful and 
wise than males there can be small doubt. Males spend 
much of their time in sleeping, fighting, curiously investi- 
gating, idling, bullying. Their mates are modest, retiring, 
industrious, infallibly occupied in some csvential task. I 
recall watching the behavior of two black-ducks that had 
nested in the lush grass of a small meadow through which 
ran a trout-brook. The grass there was tall and wavy; the 
swift narrow stream brimmed its low banks, forming all 
sorts of delightful tiny estuaries and bays, retired mistily 
among the reeds and grasses. In the marsh-edges beside 
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a miniature bayou I found the nest, with eleven eggs. The 
hen was on it; upon my approach, she slipped away into 
the water, her bright eyes fixed on me. The stealth of her 
escape was prompted by the desire to prevent my detect- 
ing the treasures that she was leaving. The old drake I 
flushed in the sedges a hundred yards away. . . . Two 
weeks later, near the same place, I came on the mother 
with her elfin babies. She had them in a little bay, into the 
still waters of which dipped silvery grasses. The drake 
was nowhere in sight. When I made myself known, the 
mother, uttering lamentable cries flapped her way toward 
me—then off to one side, desperately, devotedly trying to 
“draw my fire.’ The tiny ducklings meanwhile dived, or 
innocently hid in plain sight beside tussocks of swamp- 
grass. Two of the little adventurers came my way under- 
water, and as it had the pearly clearness of a spring-fed 
stream, I could discern them easily. They had gone under, 
but they did not seem to know that they need not keep on 
swimming, especially since their fairylike bodies, mere balls 
of down, were exceedingly hard to keep down. One elf, 
swimming valiantly, came close to me; completely played 
out, and irresistibly buoyed by his own lightness, he bobbed 
up beside me, his beady eyes glistening. Gallant infant! 
He did not see me; and there beside a marsh-stem he sat, 
enigmatic, obedient to the mother’s warning. . . . In 
wild life there are few liars; and the guardian does not need 
to call “Wolf” more than once. 

I retreated from the scene, but hid behind a heavy haw- 
tree in the nearby meadow. Soon the lamenting mother 
ceased her cries, swam toward her scattered family, calling 
them softly and reassuringly; and ere long, reunited, they 
moved silently off into the misty fastness of the deeper 
marsh. . . . Where, meanwhile, had the father of 
the family been? I could find him nowhere in the meadow, 
though a day later I saw him there. As far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole brood might have perished. It is true 
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: that with certain birds and animals the domestic cares are 
) sometimes shared. ‘That is, the males assist in a more or 
less clumsy and inefficient fashion. Yet I repeat what I 
believe is nearly always true: that the burden for the 
rearing and care and protection of the children devolves 
upon the female. It is the mother upon whom rests the 
safety and the continuance of a species. Nor is this so 
= much a wild-life fact as it is a feminine fact. Unless most 
: of my observations have been wrong, or unless from them 
I am drawing false conclusions, it is the mother who, from 
the time that the young first appear in the world, protects, 
) guides, comforts, shields them with her life. 

F As I think of this subject of comparing the Feminine in 
, the natural world with the Masculine, the more I realize 
. that care must be exercised in making generalizations. 
I There are certain modern authors who are supposed to be 
experts in the matter of analyzing the characters and the 
i motives of women; but the more I read of these writers, the 
$ less convinced am I that they really know much. They 
’ and their publishers are very insistent upon the fact of their 
i omniscience, yet the business appears to me so essentially 
J mysterious as to be likely to yield less to smart investigators 
than to patient observers. The subject is naturally of pro- 
, found and eternal interest. Kipling, with his customary 
n discernment, has sung that the female is more deadly than 
d the male; but he stopped too short. There assuredly are 
traits far more attractive and vital than deadliness that 
. distinguish the feminine from the masculine nature. 





IV 
~ 
y It has seemed to me, in years of watching wild life in 
T waste places, that the females are not only a little keener in 
yf alertness, persistent in having their vital ways, unselfish, 
’; and valiant-for-others than the males, but they appear pos- 
I sessed of a self-sustaining joy that is lacking in their lordly 


1e consorts. They give evidence of being more satisfied with 
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life as it is than are the restless, roaming males. Perhaps 
it is because into their keeping are given the almighty issues 
of life and death. They have a far deeper patience and a 
calmer acceptance of life than have their mates. I re 
member with what curious interest I watched, not long 
since, in the mountains of southern Pennsylvania, the con- 
trasted behavior of two wild turkeys, male and female. It 
was in early May, and the sexes had separated, the male to 
roam the wild glens and the solitary ridges in lonely self- 
interest; the female to find a nesting place, to lay her eggs, 
to hatch them, and then to rear her young amid a thousand 
imminent dangers. 

Far be it from me to animadvert upon the grand system 
of Nature; yet it does appear that life is incalculably more 
interesting, dangerous, noble and glorious for a mother 
than for a father. Certainly it is so in wild life. 

The big gobbler that I came upon was raking the leaves 
thoughtfully under a wildgrape vine. I had heard his 
noise in the leaves, and had crept up to him by getting above 
him on a ridge and looking down at him at work in a 
shadowy hollow. He was all alone. He was hunting food 
to satisfy his own hunger. I suppose he had no thought 
for any other living thing. After a few moments he walked 
from beneath the heavy vines, and into the full dreamy sun- 
light his lordship stepped. I never saw a more stately wild 
creature; regal, superb, the sheen on his neck and shoulders 
glinting soft iridescence. Monarch of the dim kingdom of 
the mountains, matchless in speed and in sagacity, yet his 
role was an inferior one: grubbing in the woods-earth for 
food for himself. He may lead the flock in the autumn and 
the winter, but after the mating season, Nature directs that 
he take a very diminished seat. And his glamour is still 
more seriously abated when we look upon his modest mate. 

I found her perhaps a mile away, stealing in a silent, self- 
effacing way along the pine-bordered edges of an old up- 
land pasture. I think no wild creature of equal size is 
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capable of moving with more caution than the turkey hen 
going to her nest. She was close on me before I saw her; 
and she was as silent as an apparition. Moreover, about 
her was an air of dread secrecy, as if she were the bearer of 
great and mortal tidings. She did not see me; and by a 
little cautious maneuvering I was able to follow her un- 
observed. Whereas in normal times wild turkeys usually 
travel with their heads high, in going to her nest the hen 
is likely to travel with her whole body low, an indescribable 
meekness and modesty about her. By following her at a 
great distance, I at last discovered her nest, but did not at- 
tempt to approach it until, on another day, she had left it 
for her few minutes of rest and relaxation. Yet a wild 
turkey will not readily quit her nest if she suspects 
danger; and so closely does she sit, especially as the 
time approaches for the eggs to hatch, that it is not im- 
possible to catch her on her nest. Wild Mother, with the 
wary palpitant heart and the mighty urge of love! The 
whole process of motherhood apparently has a transfiguring 
effect upon the soul; and it is only the feminine spirit that 
has the privilege so to be glorified. 

During a long month this wild mother managed to pro- 
tect her nest and eggs, though in those same woods dwelt 
wildeat and fox, weasel and skunk, and a score of other 
natural enemies. Nature probably helped her a little; for 
it is said that when a bird is incubating, she gives off less 
scent than she does at other times. On this point I have no 
authentic information; yet if it were not so, I hardly see 
how a wild turkey or a quail could ever hatch a brood in 
wild country. At any rate, this nest beside the old pine log, 
dewily overhung by a thin tangle of foxgrapes and broom- 
sedge, remained safe. 

When the brood came out, I watched them. The mother 
would lead them slowly and gently down the thickety mar- 
gin of the woods, being especially partial to an old ditch- 
bank that had both shelter and sunshine. I used to see her 
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walking ahead of her querulously piping brood, always 
alert, always anxious; her head now very high, watching; 
now, very low, clucking and calling softly to her little ones, 
Though I had this wild mother under observation about six 
weeks, I never saw the gobbler but once, and he was then 
intent upon himself. More than likely he had left the 
neighborhood. It is customary, during the season when 
the turkey hens are doing the difficult and dangerous work 
of rearing the young, for the gobblers to roam away to- 
gether. They range far by themselves, and only rejoin the 
flocks in autumn, or not at all. I have known solitary gob- 
blers, and others that went in pairs, until the mating season. 


V 


The mere fact that a work of utter sacrifice and unselfish- 
ness, devolves upon the wild mother accounts, it seems to 
me, for the development in her of a spiritual superiority; 
we develop physically, I take it, by acquiring for ourselves; 
but spiritually we develop by giving to others. The truly 
great of heart are those who spend their souls. I think this 
law holds in the natural world as well as it does in hu- 
manity’s realm. Feminine nature in wild life appears to 
have a divination, a delicacy and a celestial felicity, that is, 
in its sphere, identical with that spiritual grace inherent in 
womankind. 

But wild mothers also have feminine faults. I remember 
one day seeing a mother fox and three little cubs coming 
down a woodland path. I was on a log, concealed by 4 
clump of myrtles. Just to see what would happen, when 
the foxes were quite close, with the wind blowing from 
them to me, I tossed a little ball of earth at the mother. It 
struck her in the flank; and as she had not seen whence it 
had come, she imagined that one of her babies had played 
a senseless trick on her. Turning sharply, she gave the 
nearest cub a sharp cuff that sent him sprawling. Mean- 
while she growled and glared at the two others that cowered 
before her anger. 
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Was this behavior of hers feminine? Well, perhaps. 
The nervous tension under which a mother lives sometimes 
makes the human nerves give way. But, while her hands 
may punish, her heart never does. Was her behavior for- 
givable? Well, the chill austerity of unctious goodness 
is often redeemed by a little display of human weakness; 
and those imperfections that reason discerns may be among 
those very qualities which provoke love by the frailty that 
mortality thereby confesses. 

To me the greenwood has always offered that kind of 
magic that has upon it the bloom of wonder: the blue above 
the towering trees; the hush that is a little stiller than 
silence; the hale odors awaft from shy thickets; the little 
leaves glinting in the lustrous gloom; the wildflower’s im- 
maculate grace; the veery’s song, that is full of green 
shadows and dew and halcyon love. And the other wild 
things—they teach me much about life, telling me not to 
use its oar too clumsily; telling me that not only human life 
but that all life is sacred; and that in feminine character at 
least, here in the deepest wildwood, are discoverable traits 
that have in them the quality of divinity. 











THE YEA AND NAY OF IT 
By ALBERT G. A. BALZ 


ISTANCH, thought Nietzsche, lends pathos to 

human affairs, and especially to our habit of over- 

estimating the importance of current controversies, 
For Fundamentalists and Modernists alike the current re- 
ligious issues are vital. The battle rages about Darwin, 
Evolution, the Authority of Scripture, Revelation, and the 
Church. Is there not something pathetic about these 
quarrels when they are placed in the perspective defined by 
history and cosmic nature? Even scientists seem in danger 
of losing their sense of proportion. Scientific organiza- 
tions issue manifestoes concerning evolution. And Funda- 
mentalists assure us that human destiny is at stake. To 
perceive that the devil is about to destroy mankind by 
spreading false opinion is, however, no discovery. The 
devil has been up to such tricks ever since the devil himself 
was discovered. Moreover, mankind survives. 

This is not to deny the practical importance of the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy. It is precisely as 
important as passion and uncritical loyalty can make any 
issue. In a wide intellectual perspective the questions con- 
cerning the origin of the human race do not seem to be par- 
ticularly important. Whether the facts point to an ancestor 
with a tail or not, the facts equally point to the present ab- 
sence of the caudal appendage. The discovery that remote 
ancestors had tails will not enable any of us to grow one 
now, any more than the discovery of an earlier nebulous 
stage for the earth destroys its present solidity. Strictly 
speaking, these questions are neither major problems of 
science nor of practical importance. What matters for the 
ordinary man is his Church, the organization with which 
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his forebears were connected, his traditional code of belief, 
and his outlook upon life. The evolutionary hypothesis, 
like that of stellar evolution, has little direct bearing for 
him upon birth, and life, and death. It does not threaten 
his business nor his comforts nor his measure of social es- 
teem. On the other hand, his moral standards, his interests, 
and his conceptions of ordered social life have been de- 
termined by his affiliation with a church organization and 
tradition. He learns that there is conflict between the 
hypotheses of science and certain doctrines of his church. 
He may, or may not, understand the scientific hypotheses 
and the theological doctrines. His notion of Revelation 
may be crude—or he may have no conception of it at all. 
But this man who is neither scientist nor theologian learns 
that somehow or other geology and biology are advancing 
ideas conflicting with Revelation, the Bible, the Funda- 
mentals of the Faith. This conflict becomes in his mind a 
threat to the institution to which he is loyal, the code of con- 
duct that guides him in his relations with others, and to his 
position in society. The primaeval slime in which life 
emerged means for him, that he and his children and his 
friends have slimy souls. The search for truth thus be- 
comes an unwarranted impertinence on the part of so- 
called scientists who will not mind their own business. The 
disease seems, to him, to be confined to the biologists and 
geologists. The chemists, for example, appear to be well- 
disposed folk who help society six days in the week and do 
not intrude on Sunday. But the biologists are Bolsheviks 
on Sunday and pestiferous all the week. 

The remedy for the evils that attend a narrow perspective 
can ultimately be found only in a wider perspective. In 
the long run it will be ineffective to endorse evolution as a 
counterblast to the militancy of the fundamentalists. Why 
take this idea of science so seriously? It too may need ex- 
amination in a wider perspective. The history of science 
and the history of the conflicts of science and theology sug- 
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gest that the controversy centering about evolution is but 
today’s version of an old issue. 

Neither Fundamentalism nor Modernism are new things. 
The Fundamentalism of today was the Modernism of 
yester-year—and today’s Modernism may very well be the 
Fundamentalism of tomorrow. The Church Fathers were 
outrageous Modernists, they were radicals of the left wing, 
with revolutionary ideas that seemed quite mad to many 
worthy Pagans. And these Pagans were then Funda- 
mentalists. The terms, it is clear, at bottom signify atti- 
tudes of mind that imply one another. It takes two parties 
to make a controversy. In savagery all men are Funda- 
mentalists, but nobody is aware of it. ‘These contrasting 
attitudes can appear only when men turn from a blind un- 
questioning acceptance of ideas and beliefs, and their minds 
become critical and inquiring. When this happens, great 
consequences follow. Men discover the unsuspected power 
that was latent in imagination and reason. Intellectual in- 
quiry appears as a dazzling adventure and the search for 
truth supplants the Quest of the Golden Fleece. Viewed 
in this light the age-long opposition of Fundamentalism 
and Modernism is not a sign of senility but of the maturity 
of mind. For mind came of age when Fundamentalism and 
Modernism confronted one another. 

There is, then, no particular content which defines the 
opposition of these mental attitudes. The current limita- 
tion of the terms to the field of theological interests is a 
secondary matter. It is superficial to conclude that 
Modernism and Fundamentalism are vitally concerned 
with matters like the gullet of whales and the famous voy- 
age made by Jonah. ‘Today’s controversy, and _ yester- 
day’s, are primarily outward expressions of a deeper issue. 
For that matter, there is Modernism in politics and art, and 
Fundamentalism in business and university organization. 
The real problem, lying at the bottom of every struggle in 
every age between Modernists and Fundamentalists, con- 
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cerns the very nature of the mind itself and of its task and 
authority in human life. 

Where, then, is the real conflict? Obviously it is the age- 
old contest between reason and authority. Modernism, 
whatever its guise, proclaims the supreme authority of in- 
telligence. It asserts that all other authorities must be sub- 
ordinate to the Authority of Reason. It is a faith, the faith 
that the highest allegiance of man is to reason, and that 
every other allegiance is binding only when reason pro- 
nounces that loyalty to be permissible. Fundamentalism, 
on the other hand, means at bottom the acceptance of some 
other authority as superior to intelligence. The results of 
investigation are not binding in themselves, but only when 
validated by authority. Such an authority—whether it be 
a Sacred Writing, a Church, Tradition, an alleged Inner 
Moral Sense, the Living Buddha, an Ecclesiastical Order, 
or whatever it may be, must judge the conclusions of rea- 
son. Fundamentalists in a given age may tacitly lay aside 
its jurisdiction in some field—in chemistry or in mathe- 
matics, for example—while maintaining in theology and 
morals a body of truth that is authoritatively true whether 
or not it be corroborated by reason. Such restrictions are, 
however, practical and prudential, not the result of the 
principle of authority itself. Men possess reason, and when 
reason is awakened, it tends to possess men. Its claims are 
imperious and its very nature is such as to issue in the claim 
to be the arbiter of its own jurisdiction. What generally 
happens, accordingly, is a compromise; the Fundamentalist 
attitude apportioning things between reason and authority. 
Where reason is incompetent, there revelation, the heart, 
or the church tells us what we need to know concerning in- 
scrutable mystery. Dogma is supreme in one field, rational 
hypothesis in another. If the fields are found to overlap, 
consternation follows. A controversy between Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism arises. If happily reason 
reaches an accord with dogma or tradition, so much the bet- 
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ter. But if reason oppose dogma, then is reason a harlot 
and to follow after her is sin. 

The conflict, however, seldom appears in its nakedness, 
Men recoil from the issue, and there is a great to-do about 
reconciling science and theology. But reconciliation is im- 
possible in principle. The question is not what we know or 
do not know, or what we can or cannot know. The question 
is about what is involved in thinking at all. It is the very 
nature of intelligence to insist upon its own authority. You 
may decide not to think. Or you may think with secret 
resolve that conclusions must accord with dogma or tradition 
or revelation. But if one do this, he is injecting into the 
process of thinking something that is wholly foreign to 
thought. If you are going to play the game of thinking, 
you must follow the rules. Once thought awakens to pro- 
claim its nature, then it asserts that no rival power can be 
admitted. Thinking, which is reason in operation, may of 
course conclude that the claim of this or that authority is 
justified. Mind in one person or in another may become 
rationally convinced that Moses and St. Paul, Mahomet 
and Buddha, have proclaimed truth. But there is in this 
not the slightest surrender of reason’s claim to supreme au- 
thority. Reason, whenever it justifies authority, subordi- 
nates authority to itself. This is reason’s very self. If 
reason be a harlot, then you must not follow after her. But 
if you follow after her, then is she, for you, no harlot, but a 
goddess, radiant with beauty and purity, and to her you 
must be faithful. 

The Fundamentalist in every age points out how reason 
perpetually discovers its own errors. But this is testimony 
to the frailty of men, not an abrogation of the claim of rea- 
son. Reason would not be itself if it did not dictate the 
discarding of error. The claim of reason is not to the pos- 
session of truth, but to be the sole arbiter of truth. Life is 
dynamic, and reason, its most active expression, shares that 
dynamic character. The intent of authority is to maintain 
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the status quo, but to the life of reason the assumption of 
finality is abhorrent. 

What outcome is possible for this ancient conflict? The 
assigning of separate spheres of influence to reason and to 
authority is no more satisfactory in the life of mind than the 
analogous device in the life of states. The inquiring mind 
inevitably reacts by calling into question the right of au- 
thority to its territory. It makes continual forays across 
the boundaries. There can be no truce between these com- 
batants. If a final treaty be drawn, this treaty must insist 
upon the acknowledgment by every authority that every 
authority is subject to reason itself. We may have faith, 
indeed, that when authority is genuine and reason is ade- 
quate, then these two are one. But reason alone can decide 
when this ideal has been attained. 

The current interest in what is called the “reconciling” 
of science and religion expresses our abiding desire for the 
attainment of this ideal. In one sense the effort to reconcile 
science and religion is absurd. In so far as there is truth 
in both, they are already reconciled, for truth by logical 
necessity must be in harmony with itself. If reconciliation 
mean the critical inquiry into this or that religious doctrine 
or this or that scientific idea, then we must be prepared to 
abide by the verdict. From the standpoint of reason, both 
the scientific idea and the religious idea may be illusions. 
Rational inquiry must repudiate all false gods whether 
these be set up by religion or by science. For both science 
and religion are matters of discovery. We must not pre- 
judge the issue, either in favor of science or of theology. 
Reason is not an enemy of theology. It has but one enemy, 
the rival that demands reason’s abdication. Reason may 
discover its own limitations. But this is reason’s own dis- 
covery: it remains throughout the sole arbiter of its juris- 
diction. Prophecy and poetry, mysticism and mythology, 
submission to Holy Writ or Church or Vox Populi or even 
Science have been offered as substitutes for reason. To 
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heed what these claimants have to say may be a part of rea- 
son’s wisdom. In all of them reason may find ideal sug- 
gestions. Visions born of passion may counteract the 
tendency to find too easy a victory in today’s physics or 
biology. Neither today’s science nor yesterday’s mythology 
can be a substitute for sustained investigation into the na- 
ture of things. The ideas of science, like the visions of holy 
men, are often at variance with one another. We seek 
Paradise, not the blank vacuity of an intellectual Nirvana. 
Mystery conflicts with mystery, and the holiness of one 
saint is not the holiness of another. Reason alone can fur- 
nish a principle of preference amid the confusion of recom- 
mended ideals. Reason is not hostile to mystery, but to 
bogus mystification, whether in science or in theology. The 
sense of mystery may energize reason: but only reason can 
make of mystery a stimulus and not a narcotic. 

If all this be true, Modernism and Fundamentalism were 
not born with Darwin and Evolution, with Spinoza and the 
Higher Criticism, or with Galileo and Astronomy. Evolu- 
tion is but the latest catchword for the struggle that was 
old when the Church Fathers began their merciless attacks 
on Tradition. Their portrayal of the immorality of Zeus 
and Serapis and Astarte was simply the issue expressed in 
the language of their own day. They were Higher Critics— 
with respect to Pagan legends. The Modernism of the 
Fathers had its limits—they showed it when they admitted 
that pagan gods were supernatural beings, with the quali- 
fication that these gods were devils and their miracles the 
effects of diabolical power. This, however, is but to recog- 
nize that the task of thought is not to be completed in any 
age. 

The Greeks, like every other people, discovered a few 
truths and a vast collection of errors. What is important, 
however, is not so much the truths they attained as the 
rational spirit they released. Even in their errors we may 
perceive the coming of age of reason. Thales, the first 
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7 philosopher, proclaimed everything to be made of water. 
. Since then many philosophers and scientists have been 
. equally mistaken in their conceptions of the stuff of things. 
. But all have followed Thales in the spirit of his question- 
y ing. For Thales had perceived the essential poetry of that 
. tradition which placed the origin of things in Chaos, and 
y brought history down to date with stories of Titans, of 
k Prometheus and Zeus, and all those fancies which now de- 
vs light our children and our poets. Perceiving that this was 
‘ fancy, Thales saw that nature must be construed in its own 
é terms and reason must be the arbiter of truth. Thales was 
- no enemy of poetry. He asserted that all things are full of 
“ gods. He knew, however, that it is one thing to say that 
a nature is made of water, and a different thing to say that it 
. is full of gods. Both may be true: but to confuse them is to 
have superstition rather than either poetry or science. 
- Thales, we may infer, saw that the universe contains the 
“ stuff of things, be it water or electrons, but also the poetry 
: of things, be it Olympus or Paradise. But Thales dis- 
. covered reason’s claim as sole judge of truth when he was 
e led to assert that water, and not the thunders of Zeus, is the 
7 animating principle of things. 
™ This discovery was the coming-of-age of reason. Rea- 
* son found itself confronted by authority, and the battle was 
d joined. What is right and what is wrong, what is true and 
ie what is false, what is good and what is bad, what is genuine 
“a hope and what is seductive illusion—in all these reason 
claimed to be the final authority. Thales and his compeers, 
- voicing this, were Modernists. And the Fundamentalist 
defenders of Zeus and Aphrodite rushed into the fray. 
J Thus the Greeks committed European civilization to the 
. idea that the central principle of the organization of mind and 
is character, and even of society, should be reason. Because 
a many minds recoil before a dim perception of this commit- 
st ment, its temporary controversial expressions tend to be 
taken with violent seriousness. If preceding discussion be 
_— 4 
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sound, however, it is clear that any form, such as the present 
form of the Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy, is in it- 
self of no great importance. It seems to be more vital than it 
really is. A momentary social situation lends the question 
a pathetic over-seriousness, with unhappy practical conse- 
quences. What is at the bottom of the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy is the most momentous of all prac- 
tical issues—shall intelligence or authority control life? But 
the statement of the question—one might say its disguise— 
in terms of Darwinism versus Genesis, or Higher Criticism 
versus Verbal Inspiration, is unimportant in principle. 
History provides material enough for proof. Again and 
again the controversy has raged—and after a time the mass 
of the people forget all about it. Consider the well-worn 
case of Copernicus, Galileo, and ecclesiastical authority. 
Let us ask—how many educated persons today think that the 
fundamentals of religious faith and of morals are bound up 
with the question as to whether the sun revolve around the 
earth or the earth about the sun? How many people can be 
made even to feel that this is a momentous question? To how 
many does it spell atheism or the opposite? There is some- 
thing fantastic about the questions. If so, then indeed his- 
tory has its lessons. For there was a time when many 
minds, and, among these, minds of high order and lofty 
ideals, were convinced that Copernicus, asserting that the 
earth moved about the sun, was asserting an absurdity, op- 
- posed to the very foundations of religion and society. The 
theory that made the earth the center of the cosmos had got- 
ten inextricably tied up with the system of faith and the 
mediaeval outlook upon man and God. Moses had implied 
the revolution of the sun about the earth. To doubt it was 
to doubt Moses, Revelation, the Authority of Scripture, 
Church, the Consent of All Mankind, and Aristotle. This 
was doubting with a vengeance. The people who dreaded 
the effects of this error knew quite well what they were 
about. Given their point of view, Copernicus would un- 
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dermine all sound belief. From so pernicious an error man 
should be saved, whatever the cost. We must not wonder 
at their fanaticism, but rather at their moderation in the 
face of so devilish a theory. Galileo was made to recant— 
admirable restraint not to have burnt him! 

Well, mankind survived despite the validation of Coper- 
nicus. Little children learn that the earth is very like an 
orange and moves about the sun—and astronomers go their 
way unhindered. Yet the centuries have not altered the 
contradiction between the Mosaic view of the solar system 
and astronomical teaching. What has altered is human 
mentality. 

The ancients invented the characteristic compromises be- 
tween reason and authority. Consider the worthy Plutarch, 
writing in the first century, dreading atheism and dreading 
superstition. He was ready to believe anything, provided 
it were not too crude, childish, or immoral. He saw what 
the Church Fathers saw: that rational minds couldn’t be- 
lieve in gods and goddesses represented in myth and ritual 
as highly immoral. Plutarch was no Puritan. But he had 
his limits. When he considers the stories concerning Isis, 
Osiris, and other gods he is in a dilemma: he cannot regard 
the myths as just human fancies, nor can he believe them. 
He adopts the device of allegorization. What shocks the 
mind must be taken symbolically, not literally. Zeus as a 
seducer of women is intolerable. But Zeus, carrying away 
maidens, and taken as a symbolic way of inculcating a hid- 
den moral meaning, may be believed in quite satisfactorily. 
Given enough lee-way, a nimble mind can in this way man- 
age to believe almost anything. Today, of course, we should 
scorn Plutarch’s compromises — and then devise compro- 
mises of our own. Thus we reconcile geology and Genesis 
by assuring ourselves that the days of Creation were really 
vast periods of time! A few centuries ago and minds were 
shocked because radicals pointed out that if Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch he also wrote the story of his own funeral. Or by 
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this, that animals unlike those found in Europe, were discoy- 
ered in America and Australia—how did they get there from 
Ararat? And so compromise is resorted to. We were told 
that the Deity inspired Moses, providing him with advance 
information concerning his own end. ‘This, for the rational 
spirit of inquiry, is an explanation of the obscure by the 
more obscure. The time comes when men lay aside the 
burden of interpreting interpretations, and frankly admit 
the contradiction. In a similar way, in antiquity, the Church 
Fathers finally came to believe the pagan gods to be myth- 
ical, not bad demons. The myths were then left to children 
and poets. 

When we cast such a hasty glance at our intellectual his- 
tory, can we resist an obvious suggestion? Is it not prob- 
able that the issue of today will join the issues of Plutarch 
and of Galileo? Will not today’s struggle over Darwinism 
become, like the struggle over Copernicus, merely an 
episode of intellectual history? Will not the conflict of 
biology and theology become, in one century or in five, 
merely a curiosity of history? History and the movement 
of mind are not yet terminated. ‘Tomorrow it may be 
a Copernicus of psychology or some Darwin of Biochem- 
istry who will define the controversy between reason and 
authority. Indeed, it is possible that today’s physics or 
chemistry are wholly incompatible with some chapter and 
verse of the Bible. The physicists may be developing hy- 
potheses as diabolical as that of Copernicus. But the jar- 
gon of these sciences is incomprehensible to all save a few. 
The result is that, if the physicists and chemists discreetly 
keep silence, or articulate only in their formidable termi- 
nology, we may not discover to what extent they are under- 
mining the faith once delivered to the saints. Yet we can- 
not be sure. Tomorrow the popular mind may discover in 
psychology the chief danger to theological tradition. The 
psycho-analysts seem to be peculiarly desperate fellows, 
and it is easy to believe that the devil is inspiring Freud. 
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Thus Freud may succeed Darwin, and the biologists will 
give up their place in the limelight, going their ways unmo- 
lested in company with the astronomers. 

A constellation of historical circumstances caused the 
centering of controversy about biology. Obviously, if be- 
lief be so formulated that the hypothesis of evolution is in 
conflict with it, then there is conflict and to that extent bi- 
ology has a unique place. In the final analysis, however, 
the truth is that evolution outwardly represents for the time 
being only a question of immeasurably greater significance 
than could be embodied in one science or one scientist. Those 
who attend the voice of history will not be disturbed. 
Copernicus, enlarging the imagination and counteracting 
the follies of a moribund mentality, did not deprive the- 
ologians of their function. The life of reason has only 
begun, and theology, if it will make obeisance to reason, 
will find illimitable avenues to explore. If the visions of 
olden times are discredited by reason, we may have faith 
that reason will provide new ones, no less beautiful. 
In perspectives of great distance it may be perceived 
that the quest of the Grail, and not its custody, is perhaps 
the real destiny of man. 











POETRY 


IT MIGHT HAVE MATTERED 


HO timed your coming that it chanced too soon? 
My youth was strange and love a difficult tongue. 
I did not know one faltering word. The tune 
That you had mastered and the ages sung, 
Was high and breathless and it strangled me. 
If you had been more patient and more wise 
With my young reticence, eventually, 
I could have sung it too, with lips and eyes. 


But while I strove with each melodious note, 

Some grave grandam’s dim fingers like a vise 
Would hold the fluttering music in my throat, 
Until it hushed and died, or turned to ice. 

It might have mattered had your heart been stayed, 
That now I’m fluent, loosed and unafraid. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


AND DREAM OF WINGS 


ITH such brief bodies ill-content, 
Age after age, we claim our souls; 
Insist on everlastingness, 
And tease our brows with aureoles. 


Walking on swift and certain feet, 
We lift our eyes and dream of wings, 
And so refuse as ultimate 

A country full of broken things. 
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Perhaps one planet should suffice, 

With lads and lovers and fields and friends; 
Robins and rosy apple trees, 

And every glowing thing that ends— 


And yet on my high and holy days: 
Under the stars—beside the sea, 
Something that’s not my brain nor blood 
Whispers the wildest things to me. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


HELEN’S THREE DAUGHTERS 


LIM are the bodies 
Of Helen’s three daughters, 
Slim and as snowy 
As swans on blue waters. 


Like water lilies 
Asleep on the river 
Drift Helen’s daughters 


Where leaves lean and quiver. 


Three silver minnows 

That leap in the shallows 
Dip not so swiftly 

As three girls like swallows. 


Fair as the lilies, 

The leaves, and the waters; 
As minnows, and swallows 
Are Helen’s three daughters. 


LAWRENCE LEE 

















SONNETS 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


NOT TO BE NAMING YOU 


OT to be naming you in all my prayers 
Has made me prayerless, pagan, atheist; 

Not to be knowing I am of your cares 
Has loosed a ghost with eyes of amethyst 
Into the regal day. The only thread, 
Now broke, that bounden me to life was you, 
So I am free now to consort with dead 
Invisible lovers in their hushed purlieu. 
O I am free now to regard the rise 
From ocean of the round and rosy moon, 
Muse on her narrow length of dragon dyes 
Like Clytemnestra’s carpet—Take the boon! 
I saw as much last night, with you away: 
The moon was only round, the ocean gray. 


EVEN IN LOVE 


ELOVED and alien, gaze with me on the sea: 
It kneels before the moon whose crimson blade 
Rests on its million shoulders. But for me 
The image of that lunar accolade 
Is not the one your eyes bring in to you— 
It varies by the flinching of a wave, 
A widening iris, or a lens more true, 
Or, if identical, the fact how prove? 
If thus the tangible we may not share, 
How hope the gorgeous fabrics of the soul 
To spread before each other, or how dare 
Another’s undecipherable scroll 
To con? Even in love we must confess 
No understanding and great loneliness. 





Are 





AT PORTOFINO 


I 


ERE life pays peace and ecstasy for tithe: 
The dissonant trumpets of the world are mute 

And God is but an old man with a scythe 
And love the faltering fancy of a flute. 
To lie with kissing lashes and confuse 
The silver olives and the golden sun, 
To sort the greens and purples from the blues 
When the lean racers of the south wind run, 
Rounding abreast the bulging Apennine, 
And burst upon the clapping bay—ah, these 
Are all the drudgeries of this demesne 
Whose boundary is music and the sea’s. 
Ye starved and hurt, ye hives of busy ghosts, 
Would I could lend your ills this sea, these coasts. 


II 


HERE through the olive trees I see bright shawls 
And bathers laughing in the bery] bay, 
Lovers more bold for tilted parasols 
And waters summery and cerulean, lay 
The hoarse and sweating legionaires of Rome 
Breaking their march. And when they marched their last, 
Algerian pirates made of this their home 
And heckled Genoa from here, and passed. 
In some pale after-day of Arctic fear 
When all the glittering tribes of us have thinned, 
One of our last, perhaps, will wander here 
Beneath the sockets of the stars and wind, 
And facing seawards in the thickening night 
Pray the old prayer to the last god “More light!” 














WHITHER POLAND? 
By MAURICE HINDUS 


I 


N FIRST glance it would appear that no subject 


nation could have launched so auspiciously upon a 
career of political independence as has Poland. Its 
people and its lands which Russia, Germany, and Austria 
had ruthlessly slashed apart some one hundred and fifty 
years ago, have been reunited. Its resources in agriculture, 
in forest, in coal, in petroleum, in zinc, in other raw materials 
and in human energy, make it potentially one of the richest 
nations in the world. Its intelligentsia, which battled for 
years for its independence, is cultured and inordinately pa- 
triotic. Its peasantry, embracing about two-thirds of the 
population of twenty-eight millions, is of the sturdiest of 
stock, not as vivacious, save for the Ukrainians, nor as phil- 
osophical as the Russian muzhiks, yet inherently more busi- 
ness-like, more cultured and of irreproachable morality. 
Upon its becoming independent, its gifted sons, from the 
world over, writers, teachers, musicians, soldiers, rushed 
back to offer themselves, at great personal sacrifice, to the 
task of material and cultural regeneration. Above all it en- 
tered upon its career of national independence without the 
shackles of a Dawes plan, which is making Germany pant 
with despair and without a burden of reparation that is mak- 
ing France groan with agony. And it had the good-will of 
the Allied world and of the neutral peoples, especially of the 
liberals, who have ever remembered the words of George 
Brandes that “to love Poland is to love freedom.” 
And yet during the few years of its national existence 
Poland has had sixteen changes of government; it fought 
a war with Russia that nearly cost it its independence; it 
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executed unofficially in the person of General Zeligovski a 
coup upon its neighbor Lithuania and detached from the 
latter the Wilno territory, including the ancient city of 
Wilno, the former Lithuanian capital; it had to fight a 
costly tariff war with Germany, and quite recently it star- 
tled the world with the news of Marshal Pilsudski’s couv 
d'état. It has since performed an operation on its constitu- 
tion which must force out some of its democratic life-blood. 
And to all appearances the end is not yet. Rumors of pend- 
ing events in Poland float over Europe. Will Poland at- 
tempt to hoist its flag over Lithuania? Will Poland go Fas- 
cist? Will it go Bolshevik? If so what will be the outcome 
in Europe, in the world? These questions bother Poland’s 
friends no less than its enemies. They know that the little 
republic is in a feverish state, that it is suffering from some 
serious ailment, perhaps only constitutional or perhaps 
organic. They realize the importance of its geographic 
position, its closeness to all Europe, east and west. They 
know that it can, nay that it must, serve as a bridge or a 
barrier, but between what and whom? 


II 


To understand the nature and meaning of Poland’s diffi- 
culties we must go to the source of their origin and this 
source is rooted in subjective and objective causes; that is 
in certain traits in Polish character and even more in ex- 
ternal conditions, in accidents of fate, in historic heritages 
and in other forces over which the Polish people and its 
leaders have as yet been unable to exercise effective control. 

I was talking once to the editor of a leading Polish daily, 
an organ of the National Democrats, the most conservative 
and most influential political party in Poland. He was 
outlining to me the principles and policies of his party and 
incidentally emphasized an idea or rather a movement, 
which I had thought long dead, as dead as Russian Czar- 
dom which had fathered it. I mean Panslavism, the forma- 
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tion of a union or an alliance of all the Slavic nations in the 
world. This editor assured me that Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia were solidly for this movement, and that if 
Russia would sober from her political inebriety and join it, 
Panslavism would become a reality and a momentous one, 

“And what would be its purpose?” I asked. 

“Purpose?” he repeated as if astonished at the question, 
“why, so that we, Slavs, can play our big part in the affairs 
of the world.” 

“You mean,” I ventured, “so that the Slavs can jointly 
combat a possible Germanic menace?” 

“Yes and more than that.” 

“Namely?” 

“So that we can play our big part in the affairs of the 
world,” he repeated in his original phraseology. 

“But to what end?” I persisted. 

He smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and motioned with 
his hand as if to indicate that the question needed no an- 
swer. 

I have narrated this incident not as evidence of a wide- 
spread Panslavic movement in Poland. Perhaps this editor 
was giving utterance to a view held only by certain Polish 
factions. At any rate with Russia separated from the other 
Slavic nations by an unbridgable social chasm, Panslavism 
remains a pure fantasy. ‘The words of this editor gain sig- 
nificance only because they are in my judgment charac- 
teristic of a certain trait in the Polish nature and offer 4 
clue to the subjective element in Polish life that is one of the 
causes of Poland’s troubles. 

There is no denying that the Poles love grandeur. They 
always have loved it. That is why there is so much of the 
heroic in Polish tradition and so much of the chivalrous in 
Polish usage. After all at one time they did play a grand 
role in the affairs of the world, and they have made a no 
table contribution to the culture of mankind especially in 
literature and music. The memory of their former glories 
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and achievements has ever been a source of comfort and 
hope to them in the dark years of their subjection, and now 
that they are freed they do not want the world to think of 
them in terms of the civilization of their former oppressors, 
especially of old Russia with its Asiatic ferocities. They 
want to be among the select, to be regarded as an advanced 
people, as a western nation, the equal of any on the conti- 
nent; nay, in the world. 

I was especially impressed with this yearning for distinc- 
tion on the fourth of July when Poland celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of America’s inde- 
pendence. The Polish public gloried in the occasion. There 
was no question as to their sincerity. They felt it more than 
an honor to pay tribute to the republic that has ever been 
their staunch friend, and they derived no little exaltation 
from the mere fact that this tribute was an expression and a 
proof of spiritual kinship between themselves and America: 
—America, to them the gallant and dashing Don Quixote of 
our times! 

Commendable as may be this urge on the part of Poles to 
play a big and worthy part in the affairs of the world, it has 
this limitation; it is making them if not over-ambitious at 
least over-anxious, and in their efforts to hold high their 
name and place they at times rush into acts that hold the 
possibilities of great harm, that for one thing rouse the sus- 
picion and the hostility of some of their neighbors. “If only 
we Poles could forget our heroic past,” said a Polish pro- 
fessor, “and cease to think of a heroic future!” 

Then there is the Polish fear; yes, real fear, of the future, 
of Germany and especially of Russia. Official Poland 
naturally enough vehemently denies that it cherishes such 
fear. It protests that its friendships make its position se- 
cure, and on the surface it does appear that Poland has an 
imposing array of friends—England, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, possibly the Baltic states, save of course Lithuania, 
also Rumania and perhaps Bulgaria. But who knows how 
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much real friendship these nations will offer Poland in time 
of a crisis? And Poland is not very happily situated geo- 
graphically. Not at all. It has no natural defences, save in 
the south, where it is not menaced by attack. The entire 
German and Russian front is an open road. 

It is well enough to say that Germany is so bound hand 
and foot that she can cherish no policies of aggression toward 
Poland and that Russia is so overburdened with her own in- 
ternal readjustments that she can think of no advance 
against Poland. But with the constant shift in spheres of 
influence, interests, friendships, in the international world, 
who can tell what the morrow will bring? Who knows what 
unwritten understandings exist now between Germany and 
Russia, neither of whom has manifested any special affec- 
tion for Poland. Germany will not so soon be reconciled to 
the Polish corridor that splits her land into two unconnected 
parts, and Russia will not so soon forget the Polish march 
on Kiev and Minsk in 1920. 

In their heart of hearts the Poles realize their danger, and 
this realization feeds their restlessness, fans their over- 
anxiety and directly and indirectly causes them to engage 
in acts that instead of strengthening only weaken their social 
unity and that promote not integration but disruption. It 
is due in no small measure to this fear of the future, of Ger- 
many and especially of Russia, as well as to the wish to reach 
the position of a first class power, to which its resources cer- 
tainly entitle it, that there is so much tragic factionalism in 
Polish politics, with the sixteen parties continually wrang- 
ling with each other, paralyzing action and causing the fall 
of government after government. 


Iil 


In turning to the objective causes of Poland’s danger, we 
note this curious paradox; in not a few provinces of its social 
and economic life its very strength is a source of weakness. 
Consider, for example, the union of the three Polish terri- 
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tories, the Russian, German and Austrian. Surely that 
ought to constitute a bond of strength, and it does, but it 
also makes for a source of conflict and therefore weakness. 
German Poland in its outward appearance and in its eco- 
nomic development has been thoroughly Germanized. One 
sees the stamp of German culture at every step, in the good 
roads in the country, in the modern methods of farming, in 
the clean and spacious homes of the peasants, in the ability 
of the latter to read and write German in addition of course 
to their own language, in the manifest love of the populace 
for order, discipline, material progress. 

Russian Poland bears the unmistakable stamp of old Rus- 
sia, with its backward economic technic, its mass of illiterate 
peasants, its lack of social discipline, its indifference if not 
actual disdain for legality, for form, for system. Austrian 
Poland bears the stamp of Austrian culture, and these three 
cultures now united under one banner are in continuous con- 
flict. There are even three bodies of law in operation in 
Poland, the same that existed in the pre-war days. If Ger- 
man Poland, which holds itself far superior to the rest of the 
nation, had only possessed physical power, it would uncere- 
moniously impose its domination upon the rest of the 
country, teach it order, discipline, work, thrift; in short, clap 
its acquired German culture upon the entire Polish nation. 
German Poland is biding its time. It is hoping that some- 
thing may happen, it will not say what, which will enable it 
to leap into the political saddle and gain a firm grasp of the 
reigns of government. 

Then consider Polish finances. Poland started its na- 
tional career without a debt but also without a treasury. It 
floated an internal and raised an external loan; but try as 
hard as it might, it has been unable to balance its budget, 
not only because of a limited basic capital, but because of 
the enormous cost of maintaining its army. Among the 
powers of Europe Poland now holds first place in the share 
of the budget it appropriates for military purposes. And 
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shall it reduce its army? Wedged in between Russia and 
Germany and with an open frontier on both sides and with 
both Germany and Russia continually gaining strength, 
it feels that it must have as large an army as it can muster 
together and be prepared for eventualities. 

If only there were peace and trust between Poland and 
Germany and Russia! How free Poland would then be to 
develop and beautify its internal life! But in the absence 
of such peace and trust Poland must ever find itself in 
economic straits. After all Russian Poland during the 
period of its subjection to the Czars, adapted itself econom- 
ically to Russia, and German Poland to Germany. 
Polish industry and Polish railroads were built specially 
for the German and Russian markets. Germany could use 
Polish coal, timber, oil, bread, and Russia its textiles. Ger- 
many and Russia are indeed ideal markets for Poland. 
But owing to mutual distrust and hostility, offical and even 
more unofficial, the Russian market is almost closed to 
Poland and the German not always certain. In pre-war 
days the Polish exports to Russia were more than three 
times those to all other outside markets. And now that 
Russia is not buying Polish textiles, the Polish textile in- 
dustry is in a disastrous slump. 

But cannot Poland trade in other lands? Of course it 
can and it does; at least it tries to desperately enough, but 
not always to an advantage. As for its textiles it cannot 
well compete with England, Germany, 'Czecho-Slovakia 
and America for the western market. These countries have 
been in the field ahead of Poland and it cannot wrest much 
ground from them. As for coal and food-stuffs, which with 
textiles constitute its chief articles of export, if it has to do 
without the German market, it faces a complicated trans- 
port difficulty. Poland has only one hundred and thirty 
kilometers of shoreline on the Baltic. Danzig alone cannot 
handle all its sea-going traffic at a time when it must dis- 
pose of its bread and coal in markets outside of Germany. 
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It is building a new port on the Baltic at Gdynia and is 
pressing into service another port, that of Tczew, but even 
with these added facilities Poland will not be possessed of 
sufficient outlet to the sea to export by water all of its avail- 
able coal and bread. 

Its recent experience with Germany during the tariff war 
has proved amply enough how disastrous it is for Poland 
to be deprived of the German market. It had a mammoth 
crop of rye and potatoes in 1925 and what happened? Ac- 
cording to data furnished me at the American consulate in 
Warsaw, it exported only one-third of the rye it had avail- 
able for the outside world and only an insignificant amount 
of its potatoes. It fed enormous quantities of the latter to 
cattle and even then had three and a half million tons left 
over. That, of course, reacted disastrously upon the 
peasant, impaired his buying power, which in turn reduced 
the consumption of the internal market and further ag- 
gravated an already acute industrial crisis. 

This vicious circle of cause and effect resulting from the 
above circumstances—the financial difficulties, the industrial 
slump, the cost of maintaining the army, the lack of favor- 
able outside markets, the factional conflicts within the 
country, react painfully upon the Polish population. The 
official rate of interest in Poland is twenty per cent, which 
means that the unofficial rate is much higher. Business men 
told me, and their statement was corroborated by the Ameri- 
can commercial attaché in Warsaw, that in their private 
financial transactions they pay on loans from three to five 
per cent interest a month, that is from thirty-six to sixty 
per cent a year. All because of a shortage of capital. And 
the government in a desperate effort to balance its budget, 
is compelled continually to increase taxes, especially on the 
city, that is on business. The Polish business man pays a 
capital tax, an income tax, a turnover tax, a license tax, a 
residence tax, in addition to the many heavy indirect taxes. 
The small business man is in despair. He sees no hope ahead. 
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He cannot expand. He can hardly stand still and hold his 
own. Nor is the laborer at ease. About half of the in- 
dustrial workers in Poland are without jobs. The govern- 
ment pays them doles which are insufficient for a livelihood 
but which are a drain upon its depleted finances. The once 
prosperous city of Belostoc is like a house of mourning. 
Town after town in the textile belt is plunged in gloom. 


IV 


I spent several days wandering around in Polish villages, 
Primitive communities they are with unpaved streets, with- 
out sidewalks, with hollows that are filled with mud which 
never seems to dry out. The houses are small, built of logs 
and consist of one or two rooms that house large families. 
The Polish peasants are very clean folk, immeasurably 
cleaner than the Russian muzhik. The inside of their homes 
is usually painted or whitewashed, occasionally even pa- 
pered, and the walls are hung with pictures, crucifixes and 
embroidered draperies. Kindly talkative people they 
gathered about me wherever I went and bombarded me 
with questions as to life and work in America and especially 
as to a possible way of getting admitted to the country. 
They seemed very eager to emigrate, old and young, men 
and women. The independence of Poland, its past glories, 
its possible future triumphs seemed to mean little to them. 
I suspect that the Polish peasant, unlike the intellectual or 
the aristocrat, is not especially patriotic, particularly in 
time of a personal crisis. 

Some of the peasants I met had no land of their own or 
very little of it, and they were especially bitter. Land, they 
said, was promised to them but they did not get it. They 
could buy it, there was a law now authorizing landed pro- 
prietors to sell their estates to an individual, but they had 
no funds, and they could obtain none from the government. 
Meanwhile the rich peasants were buying up the big es- 
tates. During the summer they could somehow drag along, 
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hire out to a well-to-do neighbor or some landlord, working 
twelve hours a day and receiving a money wage of twenty- 
five cents a day in addition to eighty pounds of flour every 
month. But in winter there was no work for them. Bad as 
were conditions in the old days before the war, they were 
much worse now, so they complained, for then it was always 
possible to obtain work, summer and winter, in the city if 
not in the village, abroad if not at home. And now people 
from the city were coming to the country to look for work 
and competing with them in the village. They would go any- 
where to get a job, to Germany, to France, to America. 
But everywhere the doors were now closed. They were not 
wanted. 

So in addition to financial difficulties and an industrial 
slump Poland is facing an agrarian crisis of no small di- 
mensions. The government is seeking to placate the farmer 
by keeping his direct taxes low. But that is of little aid to 
the peasant with a small allotment of land, and none to the 
one without any land. ‘Two-thirds of the peasants in Po- 
land own only about one-fifth of the land, while 16,000 land- 
owners, constituting no more than half of one per cent of 
the farming population, hold more than one-fourth of the 
land. The government would like to break up the big es- 
tates, but its hands are tied. It has no funds with which to 
carry out an extensive agrarian reform, and it will confiscate 
no land. It holds to the inviolability of private property. 
How to help the poor peasant in straits, is a problem that 
is perplexing the best political minds of Poland. Again 
what a boon it would be to the Polish nation if the German 
and Russian markets were wide open for its goods! 


V 
There is yet another major problem that is violently agi- 
tating Poland. It is the question of racial minorities. At 


a conservative estimate a good one-third of its population 
is made up of non-Polish groups, chiefly Jews, Ukrainians, 
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White Russians and Germans. Now diversity of popula- 
tion need not necessarily constitute a source of weakness, es- 
pecially when the groups involved have lived side by side 
for generations, nay for centuries, have suffered from com- 
mon repressions and have each in its own way battled against 
a common foe. But in Poland diversity of population has 
led to unrelenting friction. 

Consider the case of the Jews who constitute about ten 
per cent of the population. In the old old days Poland was 
the hope and haven of the Jew. During the crusades when 
he was hounded in Europe, Poland offered him asylum 
and bestowed upon him rights and privileges which left him 
unhampered to pursue his own religious and social life and 
his career as a trader. Poland, of course, needed traders, 
for the Poles themselves, I mean the ruling group, re- 
garded trade with aversion, as unworthy of the efforts and 
dignity of a gentleman. In time the Jews had a monopoly 
on Polish trade, and they continued to hold it even in the 
days of the industrialization of Poland. In fact the Jew 
became the Polish middleman and as such constituted the 
main group in the Polish middle class. 

However, toward the end of the last century Polish 
thinkers and patriots, always dreaming of and working for 
an independent Poland, underwent a crucial change of 
mind and heart. They saw that in Western lands, particu- 
larly in those that had risen high in the economic and po- 
litical world, the middle class was the main builder and sup- 
porter of civilization, and in their own Poland the middle 
class was made up mainly of Jews, aliens. With such 
middle class, so they reasoned, Poland when freed could not 
develop a purely Polish civilization. Hence they began to 
work for the development of a native middleman, and Poles 
began to enter in large numbers the occupation of traders. 
Competition between Jews and Poles constantly increased, 
led to boycotts, to social and economic reprisals that sharp- 
ened their mutual animosities. In Warsaw Jews told me 
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frankly that they would not trade in a Polish store unless 
they absolutely had to, and Poles likewise confessed that 
they patronized Jewish merchants only when the Polish one 
could not accommodate them. 

Of course Polish patriots and philosophers had under- 
estimated or rather had not foreseen the social consequences 
of the economic struggle between Jew and Pole in the at- 
tempt to build a Polish middle class, that is to squeeze the 
Jew out of his economic position. ‘They had imagined that 
the Jews when pressed hard would emigrate to America 
and to Russia. But they had not figured on the new immi- 
gration laws in America and on the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia. The Jews now have no place to go to. They must 
remain in Poland and fight for their life as best they can. 

Meanwhile racial feeling is not diminishing. The Jews 
complain that they are being discriminated against in nearly 
every walk of life in trade, in industry as entrepreneurs as 
well as laborers, in the civil service, in the educational world 
as students and as instructors, and even in the mode of tax- 
ation, or rather in the application of the tax laws—this de- 
spite the guarantees of absolute equality granted them by 
the constitution. Naturally they are organized politically 
and the thirty-seven Jewish members in the Diet, while di- 
vided amongst themselves on social grounds, are yet united 
as Jews and act as a solid Jewish block on matters related 
to their group welfare. 

More acute is the case of the Ukrainians in Poland. They 
are mainly a peasant folk and they live on their own his- 
toric lands. Like the Poles they are Slavs and like the lat- 
ter many of them are Roman Catholics. They are the gay- 
est and most colorful of all the Slav peoples. They cer- 
tainly are the wittiest. Gogol was an Ukrainian. Their 
poet Shevtshenko, a national hero now, holds high rank in 
the Slavic literary world. Americans who have heard the 
Ukrainian national choir that has been touring the country 
have some conception of the overflowing exuberance and 
exotic abandon of these highly picturesque people. 
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Now in the pre-war days Ukraine was divided between 
Russia and Austria, and in Austria even more than in Rus- 
sia there developed a strong Ukrainian nationalist move, 
which the war and the Russian and Wilsonian doctrines of 
nationalist self-determination had greatly inflamed. The 
Ukrainian intelligentsia had sought for absolute independ- 
ence, but without success. Ukraine remained a subject na- 
tion, divided between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

The Ukrainians in Poland contend that they are being 
forced into a process of Polonization. They regard them- 
selves in every way fully the equal of the Poles, entitled to 
as much right as the latter to pursue their own nationalist 
destinies. I had a session with the deputies of the Ukrainian 
group in the Polish Diet. With a map before them they 
pointed out to me territories in the Chelm and Volhyn dis- 
tricts where landed estates have been broken up, but the land 
has been given not to the poor Ukrainian peasants in the vi- 
cinity of these estates, but to Poles from other parts of the 
country. Now from the standpoint of the Polish nationalist 
government there are valid enough reasons for settling these 
estates with Poles, first because these settlers are former 
soldiers whom the government feels bound to provide with 
a livelihood, and secondly in the absence of a natural line of 
defenses on the Russian frontier, Poland feels that it must 
develop strong military protection there and it can do so 
only by planting in that territory Poles upon whose loyalty 
it can always rely. 

The Ukrainians will not reckon with such considerations. 
Strong defences for Poland mean nothing to them. They 
only know that the land which they had hoped would be 
theirs, has been given to others, to outsiders, to people who 
in course of time might even become their fighting enemies. 
Moreover the Ukrainian deputies insist that Poland has 
scrapped many of those group rights which they enjoyed un- 
der old Austria, that it has repressed many of their co- 
operatives in the fear that they might become centers of po- 
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litical disaffection, that it has imposed rigorous limitations 
upon the use of their language in their schools, that it has 
even closed some of their non-Roman Catholic churches, and 
that it is in other ways seeking, as they see it, to force them 
into Polonization. 

Now whatever we may think of the justice or injustice of 
the Ukrainian grievances and the Ukrainian nationalist 
cause, the result for Poland is another force disruptive of 
national and social unity. In 1922 the Ukrainians in East 
Galicia, as a protest against the Polish policy toward them, 
boycotted the elections to the Diet. The rest of Polish 
Ukraine elected twenty deputies, and these, like the Jews, 
while divided amongst themselves on social and_ political 
questions are united as Ukrainians and form a solid non- 
Polish block in the Diet. 

The case of the White Russians differs but little from 
that of the Ukrainians save that among them the nationalist 
spirit is not as yet so highly developed, and their intelligent- 
sia is proportionately more numerous and less aggressive, 
though the land problem is more acute. 

And here is where Russia once more enters the arena of 
the internal life of Poland with a weapon, non-military and 
indirect, that is as if purposely calculated to heighten its 
racial conflict. Someone has written that Soviet Russia is 
imperialistic. If so its imperialism is of a new brand, a Red 
imperialism, differing from the old, the so-called White im- 
perialism, in that it is not cultural, nor geographic, nor eco- 
nomic, but pre-eminently social. The Russian Soviet policy 
is not to impose the Russian language or Russian culture 
upon any nation, but on the contrary to allow every group 
within its fold to pursue its own cultural and nationalist life 
in its own way. All it seeks is to enforce the Soviet idea 
of society. Soviet Russia is now divided into more than a 
score of Soviet republics, among them the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic and the White Russian Soviet Republic. The ex- 
istence of these republics flatters of course the nationalist 
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pride of the Ukrainians and White Russians in Poland, 
deepens their nationalist consciousness and fans their sepa- 
ratist proclivities. It is no secret that Ukrainian and White 
Russian nationalists in Poland are beginning to look with 
hope toward Soviet Russia. Though not Bolshevists they 
are forced to recognize, so their leaders openly stated, that 
Russia is offering them the chance to realize their purely 
nationalist and cultural destinies, while Poland is attempt- 
ing to thwart their expression. Since there is no Ukrainian 
university in Poland and since some of the Ukrainian youths 
will not attend a Polish university, they are now beginning 
to attend the universities in Soviet Ukraine. The reader 
can imagine how much Polish patriotism they will bring 
back with them when they return to their native lands, that 
is if they are ever allowed to return. And if they are not 
they will find some way of sowing disaffection among their 
peoples. If, in time of peace the attitude of the racial mi- 
norities in Poland constitutes an obstructive and disruptive 
social force; in time of war it may well result in a catastro- 
phe. Imagine a case when Poland is at war either with 
Russia or Germany or both of them, and these countries 
jointly or separately promise complete national and cul- 
tural independence to the subject peoples in Poland? Af- 
ter all these peoples make up one-third of the population, 
are likely therefore to constitute one-third of the army, and 
some of them, like the Germans, Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians, inhabit strategic territories. In the last war in re- 
sponse to a similar appeal of the Allies Poland and other 
subject nations inflicted no little damage on the enemy na- 


tions. 
VI 


Whither Poland? A wavering currency, an unbalanced 
budget, widespread unemployment, a usurious discount 
rate, an industrial slump, an agrarian crisis, racial disaffec- 
tions, the clash of three alien civilizations, the German, Aus- 
trian and Russian, an international tenseness, a parliament 
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split into factions that paralyze action and kill cabinets— 
an alarming situation. It is out of such conflict and con- 
fusion that the Pilsudski coup has sprung. Poland certainly 
needed that “moral rejuvenation” in the name of which Pil- 
sudski overthrew the old government. 

And what now? A good crop, a favorable trade balance 
and a substantial loan that will loosen the flow of capital in 
the country and help stabilize the currency, will materially 
aid Poland’s social and economic recovery, for a while at 
least. But that is not enough. To establish permanent sta- 
bility and durable progress Poland needs above all internal 
unity and external peace, real lasting peace with Russia 
and Germany, whose markets it must have to dispose profit- 
ably and easily of vast stores of its surplus produce. 

Will Pilsudski attain both of these ends? That he is a 
popular man with the masses there is no doubt. I was 
amazed at the admiration and trust with which peasants 
and workers spoke of him. Even the racial groups, es- 
pecially the Jews, regard him with respect and have faith 
inhis honesty. That he is an unselfish man and, unlike other 
Polish leaders, has never exploited his popularity or his offi- 
cial position for personal gain, his bitterest enemies in Posen 
admit. He is to this day a poor man. He has always lived 
modestly. He may be ambitious, perhaps over-ambitious. 
But he, if anybody, can whip parliament into line. He, if 
anybody, can act independently of parliament and have the 
support of the masses, if he gives them what they want most 
—material security. 

But is he a great statesman? Is he an able administrator? 
Courage he has, an overabundance of it and no less of self- 
confidence. Can he bring Germany to a friendly understand- 
ing? Can he win the good-will of Russia? He will perform 
a miracle if he does, for Russia mistrusts him. The press in 
Russia speaks of him with vitriolic scorn. In other words has 
Pilsudski the organizing genius and diplomatic shrewdness of 
4 Mussolini? Only time can tell. 
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But supposing something happens to him. Supposing 
he dies or, as a deputy in the Diet hinted to me, he is shot 
by one of his enemies, or supposing he fails to achieve in- 
ternal unity and external peace? Then what? Commun- 
ism? Hardly, unless Poland embarks upon a protracted 
and disastrous war or the army is debauched through in- 
ternal strife. The universal hate of Russia, engendered 
by the Czarist government, the well-organized Roman 
Catholic church, the intense nationalism of all political 
parties including the socialists, would in themselves be a 
sufficient guarantee against a Bolshevik outbreak. 

However, it would be futile to hazard prophecy. One 
can only trust that the Polish people, gifted, energetic, 
chivalrous and inordinately patriotic, will in the event of a 
catastrophe find a path to unity, peace, and progress. 
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A HUMAN EPISODE 


Wiru a Foreworp 
By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


I 


T= African in America is and will be for centuries 
one of the baffling problems of this Republic. Some 
approach this problem with despair; some with pas- 
sion; some with bewilderment; some with patience; some 
with hope. The doctrinaire and the controversalist have, 
perhaps, overdone this determining fact in the life of the 
South. Silence, vigilance, slow time, and a finer and truer 
technique in the study of all the social sciences, seem to 
be the truest prescriptions for this ancient racial ailment. 
Such policy, however, must be based upon the dual theories 
that there is but one thing to do with a human being and 
that thing is to give him a fair chance, and that it is also a 
very solemn duty to take care that the improvement and 
progress of backward peoples should not be permitted to 
come at the expense of higher and more advanced groups, 
nations, or races. 

In the meantime, any aspect of the tangled situation that 
reveals the black man at his best, or the white man at his 
best, is of high value in keeping the problem human and see- 
ing it whole and justly. Why is it that the old-time darkey 
is a sort of romantic heritage, more sacred, perhaps, to the 
South than elsewhere, but essentially a national heritage, a 
symbol of the better negro as known and interpreted to us 
through the better heart of the elder South? It is not alone, 
if at all, because the negro of the olden time was a better 
negro, but because the eye that beheld him was a kinder, 
friendlier eye, which discerned his fidelity, and used patience 
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and magnanimity as becomes the higher group in appraising 
his qualities. 

The old South, with its largeness and poise, has passed 
away. Not only in the South, but throughout the nation, a 
new democracy has formed. The old attributes of spirit do 
not obtain in this new democracy. This new order is alert 
and vigorous, and stands rightly on the granite base of racial 
unity and integrity; but it has not the assured power and 
leisure which gave to the elder age ability and inclination to 
behold and interpret handsome qualities and quiet virtues. 

The Quarterly Review thinks that dignity, beauty, and 
noble good sense inhere in the two documents herein set forth, 
and esteems it a privilege to print them for the fineness they 
embody. These documents lose force by elaboration and la- 
bored elucidation. In stark simplicity and under the forms 
of bare legalism, they here tell a moving story in which is im- 
plicit the whole tragic impact of the two races past and pres- 
ent, and they also cause to shine out brightly the friendli- 
ness of the human heart and the brotherhood of men, whether 
high placed or lowly, rich or poor, black or white. James 
McAllister, negro drayman, and Williamson W. Fuller, 
scholar, gentleman, millionaire! “Somewhere behind the di- 
verse currents of their lives flowed a single spring of feel- 
ing, kindness, taste, and beauty,” and because of that com- 
mon source, hosts of other men catch clearer views of jus- 
tice, gentleness, and good will. 


II 
North Carolina Will 
Cumberland County. 
I, . . . William James McAlister, . . . d0 


make this my last 
Will and Testament 
lL.— 
I give, devise, bequeath my entire estate, real personal and 


mixed to my friend Mr. William W. Fuller, of New York. 
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I do this for the reason that I have no children, and my 
wife is dead, and Mr. Willie Fuller has always helped me 
when I needed it, and has been my nearest and best friend. 
My wife, now deceased, belonged to his father and mother; 
it was my pleasure to be near the family during and after the 
war, and the intimacy that sprang up then between me and 
Mr. Willie, then a small boy, has been continued through 
life. When I have been in trouble and needed either help or 
advice, I knew where to turn and Mr. Willie never failed me. 

He may not ever need my little home, I pray not, but he 
will know better what to do with it than I; and, in this I 
want to show my appreciation for what he has done for me. 


.— 
I nominate and appoint him, the said W. W. Fuller as 
executor of this my. last will and testament. 
Witness my hand and seal in the City of Fayetteville, 
this May 4, 1921. 
his 
William X James McAlister (Seal). 


mark 
Witness: 
E. R. McKethan. 
Jarvis D. Jones. 


D. B. Hedgpeth. 
III 


THis AGREEMENT, dated the 20th day of May, 1926, be- 
tween Wixitiamson W. Futter, of Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, (hereinafter called “Donor”), party of the first part, 
and Frank H. Stepman, Eywin R. McKernan and Wur- 
LIAM QO. Huskg, all of Fayetteville, North Carolina, (here- 
inafter called “Trustees”), parties of the second part. 


WITNESSETH: 


Donor has simultaneously herewith assigned, set over, 
transferred and delivered, and doth by these presents, as- 
sign, set over, transfer and deliver to said Trustees and their 
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successors Five thousand dollars ($5,000.) par value, of the and 
7% Preferred Stock of Bethlehem Steel Company, the re- fund 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, to have and to hold post: 
said shares of stock in trust as follows: Trustees shall col- bond 
lect the income and profits therefrom and shall, between the to D 
20th and 30th days of December in each and every year, shall 


distribute or expend all such income and profits, including 
that now accrued, to, or for the benefit of, colored residents 
of Cross Creek Township, in the County of Cumberland in 
the State of North Carolina by delivering or paying to such 
of said colored residents as said Trustees may select all in- 
come and profits on said shares of stock then held by said 
Trustees, in such proportions or allotments, and in food, 
clothing, fuel, medicines or money, all as said Trustees may 
choose, whose judgment and action shall be final and con- 
clusive. 

The Trustees may sell, exchange and convey said shares 
of stock, or any part of them, if in their judgment it is de- 
sirable to do so, and must invest the proceeds of such sale or 
sales in securities approved by them, whether or not they be 
securities in which trustees are authorized by law to invest, 
and thereafter hold such substituted securities in trust as if 
they were originally deposited under the terms of this agree- 
ment. Donor shall have the right to deposit additional se- 
curities or property with said Trustees from time to time, 
on the trusts hereby created. 

The securities, moneys and properties held by said Trus- 
tees hereunder shall be known as “The James McAllister 
Christmas Fund.” Upon the removal from Fayetteville, 
death, disability or resignation of any Trustee, the vacancy 
so caused shall be filled, as soon as convenient, by the re- 
maining Trustee cr Trustees. If any such vacancy shall 
not be so filled within sixty (60) days after it occurs, the 
same shall be filled by the appointment of a new Trustee by 
the Mayor of Fayetteville. 

The Trustees shall serve without pay or compensation 
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and shall charge no expenses of any kind to said trust 
funds, except freight, express, telegraph, telephone and 
postage expenditures: they shall not be required to give any 
bond nor to keep any books of account nor to make reports 
to Donor or any other person, and their actions hereunder 
shall be final and conclusive on anybody and everybody. 








MAD POETS IN THE SPRING 
By AGNES ROTHERY 


The dew is on the thorn, 
And the primrose underneath 
Just agen the mossy root 

Is smiling to the morn, 


With its little brimming eye 

And its yellow rims so pale 

And its crimp and curdled leaf— 
Who can pass its beauties by— 


O SANG a poet in the springtime—a springtime a 
Sie: over a hundred years ago. Can you see him, 

small of stature, with wide eager eyes, a high forehead 
and long light fair hair falling down in wild tangles to his 
shoulders? He is in the poorest sort of peasant smock, and 
his hands are the unkempt scarred hands of a field laborer. 
He bows as he is introduced into your polite society, 
awkwardly, but with a proper deference, showing that he ac- 
cepts your position and his own. Although he has been up 
to London once, in a borrowed overcoat to cover his stained 
smock frock: although he has met Lamb and Hood, Coler- 
idge, Hazlitt and De Quincey: although Madame Vestris 
has recited at Covent Garden one of the verses from his 
newly published volume, and Rossini has set another to 
music, he is uncomplainingly aware that he is the son of a 
pauper farmer. But do not think it is the irrevocable 
humbleness of his lot that has brought the look of defeat 
into his agonized sensitive face. No, in 1820 in England 
one accepts the stratum of one’s birth as one accepts blue 
eyes or brown. [t is the strain of physical overwork, of con- 
tinual undernourishment, the terror and pressure of 4 
domestic loid too heavy for him to support, that is already 
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casting a shadow of derangement across his face. He is only 
twenty-seven, and he has two aged parents, his wife and a 
rapidly increasing family to maintain, as an unskilled 
laborer. They all live in the wretched hut in which he him- 
self was born. This then is John Clare, England’s “peasant 
poet,” for whom Mr. Taylor, his bland publisher, introduc- 
ing his first volume, apologizes: “And although Poets in 
this country have seldom been fortunate men, yet he is, per- 
haps, the least favored by circumstances and the most desti- 
tute of friends of any who ever existed.” 

Mr. Taylor has not overstated the case. John Clare, who 
knows every flower and weed and bird and insect of his na- 
tive fields so well that his poems are not descriptions of 
reality so much as reality itself, loves them with such pas- 
sionate and intimate completeness that he not infrequently 
forgets that there are human beings in the world. “Man I 
never did like, and woman has long since sickened me,” he 
wrote later in a letter to Dr. Allen. But the “white-nosed 
bee,” the “little chumbling mouse gnarling the dead weeds 
for her house,” the first sunbeam on the stream “split by 
the willows wavy grey,” the solitary crane winging lonely 
to the unfrozen dykes 


Cranking a jarring melancholy cry 
Through the wild journey of the cheerless sky, 


the baby blackbirds caught by a sudden shower 


. . + ina nest of love 

Where the hedge the bramble hopples 

Cried, cawed and stretched their necks above 
With their down all hung with dropples, 


into these sounds and sights he has transfused his very soul. 
Never before or since, in the history of English letters, has 
this peculiar merging of human consciousness been emotion- 
alized with such delicate ardor or sung with such utter 
simplicity. 

He watches insects—those “tiny loiterers on the barley’s 
beard,” “smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose,” not 
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as a scientist watches, deliberately, collecting facts; not as 
the moralist watches, seeking to find a lesson. He simply 
sees and loves the actual incidents of the actual fields, in his 
own particular part of England. He does not even select 
his material. He enumerates caressingly, beginning any- 
where and stopping anywhere. 


Crimp-filled daisy, bright bronze buttercup 
Freckt cowslip peeps, glit whins of morning dew. 


He does not strive to be poetic or original. He merely re- 
counts his loves, with naive and unforgettable exactitude. 
I found the poems in the fields 
And only wrote them down, 
he says. 

The result of this exquisitely objective adoration is one 
of curious reality, and a handful of songs beyond all criti- 
cism because they are, in their own peculiar métier, unsur- 
passed. 

John Clare’s early work was written during intervals be- 
tween sheep-tending, gardening, working in a lime-kiln, and 
ditching in the fields, his latter ones in the Northampton 
Asylum where, after a long and losing struggle against pov- 
erty, drink, and disillusion, he was finally taken. 

Perhaps all poets are a little mad. “So man’s insanity,” 
says Melville, “is heaven’s sense.” But here in this small 
group of poets we have the fascinating study of a definite 
aberration working through imaginations of excessive sen- 
sibility, and in each case the alchemy is different. When 
Clare’s broken and prematurely aged body was incarcerated 
in the asylum, his lyrical faculty was simultaneously lib- 
erated. A new joy springs into his verse. The conflict is 
over. He need no longer sorrow for his lost human love, or 
contend with overwhelming human difficulties. In the 
“silken bed and roomy painted hall” of his madness, he can 
watch the 


. . little lambtoe bunches springs 
In red tinged and begolden dye 
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Forever, and like China kings 
They come, but never seem to die. 


He can lie, with his head on a cushion of moss and muse that 
on such a velvet seat David sat and played his harp. 


And David’s crown has passed away 
Yet poesy breathes his shepherd’s skill 
His palace lost, and to this day, 

The little moss is blooming still. 


He has become a child again. His enfeebled body with its 
large head bowed over in the attitude of habitual thought is 
that of a broken field laborer, but his limpid soul is flowing 
into the stream of nature all around him, and is reflecting 
her beloved face. Once again he is the child who cries: 


The cowslips on the meadow lea 
How have I run for them! 
I looked with wild and childish glee 
Upon each golden gem. 
And when they bowed their heads so shy 
I laughed, and thought they danced for joy. 


The springtime of the year and the springtime of the race 
fuse in his mind. About the child who 


could not die when fields were green, 
For he loved the time too well, 


he exclaims wonderingly: 


Infants, the children of the Spring! 
How can an infant die 

When butterflies are on the wing, 
Green grass, and such a sky— 

How can they die at spring? 


The spring of 1837 brings madness to John Clare. And 
madness brings release. Except for brief periods of melan- 
choly when he remembers 


I am a sad and lonely hind. 
Trees tell me so, day after day, 
As slowly they wave in the wind, 
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he is gently content. He sits in a sunny alcove reading, or 
lies on the grass watching the bees “stroke their little legs 
across their wings,” and listening to “the water ruckling in- 
to waves.” It is here that he writes the final sublime lines 
which are included in every anthology of English poetry, 
and by which he is chiefly remembered by the casual reader, 
those lines ending 

I long for scenes where man has never trod, 

A place where women never smiled or wept; 

There to abide with my creator GOD 

And sleep as I in childhood gently slept, 

Untroubling and untroubled where I lie 

The grass below—above, the vaulted sky. 

Nature, to John Clare, is not a symbol of anything else. 
It is the supreme and satisfying reality, and into this fra- 
grant and absorbing reality he enters, as he leaves the world 
of men. 

Was it in this same reality that another poet lived so long! 
William Blake’s birth was humble, his life was a close and 
continual struggle with poverty, and he wrote enchantingly 
of lambs and roses and “honied dew” and he was and still is 
considered quite mad by the majority of people. But the 
skyey madness that illuminated William Blake was different 
from the cloud which shut off John Clare from his fellows, 
just as Blake’s “lillies by the water fair” are of quite differ- 
ent texture and scent from John Clare’s primrose “with its 
crimp and curdled leaf.” 

Blake was city born and city bred. With the exception of 
three years at Felpham and for occasional walks in the coun- 
try with his beloved Kate—his “shadow of delight”—his hu- 
man habitation was bound by the cramped yard in the rear 
of his house in the Hercules Buildings. But his human habi- 
tation was the least thing that interested William Blake. 
He could at any time, to use his own words, “enter into 
Noah’s rainbow and make a friend and a companion of one 
of these images of wonder which always entreat him to leave 
mortal things.” 
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Living in one small room in which he and his wife ate, and 
slept, and together worked at his engraving and painting, he 
was continually surrounded by an innumerable host of angels 
singing “Everything that lives is holy,” of tender lambs in 
“clothing of delight,” of lions with “ruddy eyes that flow 
with tears of gold.” He saw these animals and flowers as 
clearly as John Clare saw his—for, as he explained: ‘“Man’s 
perceptions are not bounded by organs of perception. He 
perceives more than sense (though ever so acute) can dis- 
cover.” For one who believes “The imagination is not a 
State: it is the Human Existence itself,” or in even more 
metaphysical terms, “Imagination is the Divine Body of the 
Lord Jesus, blessed forever,” it is inevitable that all temporal 
objects should be merely symbols of eternal truths. Thus 
when Blake writes that 


Monks in Black gowns 
Were walking the grounds 
And binding with briars 


My joys and desires, 


he is not referring to any sharp and actual briar like 
the one that bit John Clare’s roughened fingers, but 
toa thorny symbol of man’s harsh prohibitions. When 
he writes of the lamb and the cloud and the tiger and 
the clod, he uses them quite simply as illustrations of divine 
attributes. He observes as vividly and as naively as Clare, 
but his perceptions are, as he expresses it, “through the eye, 
not with it.” He delineates what he sees with the same con- 
crete exactitude, but what he sees is the essence. 


For double the vision my eyes do see, 

And a double vision is always with me. 
With my inward eye ’tis an old man gray 
With my outward a thistle across my way. 


Not that Blake is a moralist. The moralist is concerned 
with good and evil, right and wrong conduct. Blake is far 


beyond that entire region of thought. It is being, not ac- 
hon, that interests him. He does not worship good or con- 
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demn evil. He worships energy, the parent fire of life, “be- 
cause the soul of sweet delight can never be defil’d.” His 
poetry is a clear and passionate affirmation of that sublime, 
that God-intoxicated energy. It expresses itself in “the 
ruddy limbs and flaming hair” of youth, in the “lily white 
that shall love delight,” and in the unveiling of the naked 
soul. What he says of his painting could be as well applied 
to his poetry. “But as I cannot paint Dirty rags and old 
Shoes where I ought to place Naked Beauty or simple orna- 
ment, I despair of ever pleasing one Class of Men.” 

Like the great parables, the best of Blake’s poetry, the 
lyrics, may be read by a child or a philosopher. 


If the sun and moon should doubt 
They’d immediately go out 


may be regarded as a nursery couplet or as a truth‘of more 
possible significance than the Einstein theory. (“God for- 
bid,” he said, “that truth should be confined to mathematical 
demonstration. He who does not know truth at sight is not 
worthy of her notice.”) For those who choose to hold to the 
nursery couplet interpretation, naturally Blake is merely a 
silly old gaffer. 

The spring that comes to such a soul as this is necessarily 
a rapturous spiritual manifestation rather than a natural 
phenomenon. 


Such pleasure as the teeming earth 
Doth take in easy nature’s birth 

When she puts forth the life of everything; 
And in a dew of sweetest rain 
She lies delivered without pain 

Of the prime beauty of the year, the spring. 


Was Blake mad? Is a man who speaks quite casually of 
God “putting his head to the window,” who gently insists 
that he frequently sees and converses with Dante, Voltaire, 
Jesus Christ and Milton, who says “I write when com- 
manded by the spirits, and the moment I have written I see 
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the words fly about the room in all directions. It is then 
published and the spirits can read”—is such a man mad? 

Is a man who writes in a letter to a friend: “I am more 
famed in Heaven for my works than I could well conceive. 
In my brain are studies and chambers filled with books and 
pictures of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of eter- 
nity before my mortal life; and those works are the delight 
and study of archangels—” is such a man mad? Certain it 
is that he who utters such wild rhapsodies will be for popular 
convenience so classified. Thus we find the critics, both of 
his day and ours, referring to him as “an insane man of 
genius.” ‘Thus we find his friends calling him “the gentle 
visionary Blake.” ‘Thus we hear even his faithful wife oc- 
casionally complaining that “Mr. Blake was incessantly 
away in Paradise.” 

Was Blake mad? Yes, if a fiery ecstasy of imagination, 
an oblivion to worldly things, an absorption in the inner life 
of the mind and an absolutely literal belief in those things 
which all Christians “profess” to believe, are signs of de- 
rangement. Yes, if to live in barest poverty and to declare 
“I want for nothing” and to die singing are proofs, then 
William Blake was mad. The springtime that he celebrates 
in his “Songs of Innocence” is not the springtime that we 
know or that John Clare knew. It is the Springtime from 
on High, revealed only to those “gentle souls who guide the 
great wine-press of Love.” 

How comes the spring to another mad poet? The Irish 
spring, tender and mystic? The breeze that is ruffling the 
grasses about John Clare’s feet, this self-same breeze, tainted 
with dust from Dublin streets and odors from Dublin gut- 
ters, is eddying around a strange gliding figure, wholly ob- 
livious to its touch. Who is this man in a tight threadbare 
coat buttoned closely up to his chin, a quaint crazy steeple- 
shaped hat like a witch’s and with umbrella clutched under 
his arm? His delicate face is corpse-like, the intellectual 
features withered, the fine hair bleached almost white. Only 
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his eyes, extraordinarily blue and glittering, proclaim his 
vitality. 

He darts into an open door, that of the University of 
Dublin, and as we follow him we remember the brief out- 
lines of his history. Born into poverty thirty wretched 
years ago, he has been a copyist in a scrivener’s office for 
seven weary years. He has been an attorney’s clerk; with 
very little education, and a mother and sister to support, he 
has contributed to the Irish magazines and Penny Journals 
—never to British publications, being a passionate Papist 
and a rebel—and has somehow managed to teach himself 
many foreign languages and acquire an extensive and pe- 
culiar culture. At last, given employment in the University 
Library at Dublin, he spends all his spare hours where we 
shall now find him, perched spectre-like on the top of a 
ladder in some recess of the building, a large book in his 
arms, and his soul in the book. 

How comes the spring to this strange abstracted scholar! 
It comes as winter comes, as summer comes. Without joy, 
without hope. He who has longed to travel and has never 
left Ireland nor ever will, he who loves the country and has 
never been farther than the hills of Wicklow, has chartered 
other passage to other realms. His only travels are when 
with the aid of his blessed opium he drifts away entirely 
from the purgatory of earth, in strange wild voyages whose 
return is agony. 

And visions of all brilliant hues 
Lap my lost soul in gladness 
Until I wake again 


And the dark lava-fires of madness 
Once more sweep through my brain. 


What is there about this obscure eccentric with his pallid 
face, sitting high on a ladder, devouring an ancient Spanish 
tome, that has become so inextricably fused with English 
poetry? Not his wretchedness. Fearful as his sufferings 
have been and are destined to be, suffering alone does not 
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entitle one to immortality. Not his polyglot culture, re- 
markable as that is. But the luxuriance and beauty of the 
dream-world in which he lives, and the undefiled sweetness 
of his nature. Beaten by circumstances which were too 
much for his peculiar temperament, James Clarence Man- 
gan was wrecked in health and morale by the time he was 
thirty. From then until he died at forty-six, his material 
existence was nothing but a torturing treadmill of life-in- 
death, and he was always humble, affectionate and prayer- 
ful. He never envied others their good fortune, or blamed 
his own lack of it on anyone but himself. He died apologiz- 
ing for the trouble he was making. 

The reader may find it all in his poetry: the physical mis- 
ery, the mental versatility, the spiritual sensitiveness, and 
the poetic facility. He will find these things in the fervidly 
patriotic ballads of Ireland which have always kept Man- 
gan dear to Irish hearts. He will find them in the “trans- 
lations” from the Spanish, German, “Coptic,” Persian and 
what-not—“translations” which portray not only Mangan’s 
familiarity with foreign tongues but also his shrewd knowl- 
edge that his own verse would command a readier market 
under such spurious guise. And he will find the record of a 
terrified and yet undefiant human consciousness enduring 
the torments of intermittent madness, a record of 


the soul 
The startled soul, upbounding from the mire 
Of earthliness and all alive with fears 
Unsmothered by the lethargy of years. 


Unlike Blake and Clare, Mangan was not considered mad 
by his contemporaries, and he has almost entirely escaped 
the present-day psycho-analytical critic. Our chief author- 
ity for deciding that he was a pathological case is himself. 
A wild note of derangement tears through all he wrote like 
a yell. 
I see black dragons mount the sky 
I see earth yawn beneath my feet 
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I feel within the asp, the worm, 
That will not sleep and can not die. 


“The Groans of Despair,” “The Song of a Maniac,” “Four 
Idiot Brothers”—the very titles of these poems are reveal- 
ing. Everywhere are scattered references to the heart, 
yearning, “in its lucid moods, To Thee alone”—references 
to being cruelly robbed of “brains and bread and glory” by 
the fiend of his own disorder and weakness. 

His preoccupation with the subject is more painful be- 
cause more subjective than even Poe’s. In his most power- 
ful ballad, ““The Nameless One,” he achieves the apotheosis 
of his art and of his suffering. Here is the supreme terror 
of demoralized emotion depicted by a powerful mind just 
about to crack. Like John Clare’s “I Am,” Mangan’s “The 
Nameless One,” is in every anthology of English verse. It 
is a spectacular masterpiece of despair. But for those 
whose ears are tuned to catch a smothered cry, there are 
other lines even more mournfully revealing. In one of those 
moments when the poor city-dweller was hurriedly aware 
that somewhere outside of Dublin’s dust and racket there 
were spring-time flowers and the song of birds, he groans: 


But when shall rest be mine? Alas! 
When first the winter wands shall wave 

The pale wild flowers and long dark grass 
Above mine unremembered grave. 


No summary of poets of madness could be complete with- 
out the following sonnet, “To One in Bedlam.” 


With delicate, mad hands, behind his sordid bars, 

Surely he hath his posies, which they tear and twine; 

Those scentless strips of straw, that miserably line 

His strait, caged universe, whereat the dull world 
stares, 


Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze wars _ 
With their stupidity! Know they what dreams divine 
Lift his long, laughing reveries like enchaunted wine, 
And make his melancholy germane to the stars? 
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O lamentable brother! if those pity thee, 

Am I not fain of all thy lone eyes promise me; 

Half a fool’s kingdom, far from men who sow and 
reap, 

All their days, vanity? Better than mortal flowers, 

Thy moon-kissed roses seem: better than love or 
sleep, 

The star-crowned solitude of thine oblivious hours! 


The man who wrote this is a figure slighter, frailer, 
younger than the others. He has none of Clare’s worship- 
ful absorption in nature, none of Blake’s exaltation, none 
of Mangan’s emotional weight. He is a delicate shy youth 
with a look and manner of pathetic charm. His face is that 
of “an archangel slightly damaged,” his voice and gestures 
exquisitely refined, and his clothes decidedly dilapidated. 
He is Ernest Dowson, one of the weaker and yet curiously 
persistent personalities in the English poetry of the nine- 
ties. 

While he succeeded in being very completely and very 
constantly miserable during his thirty-three years of life, 
this misery was in no way caused by unkind circumstances 
of birth or of fortune. He was well-educated, although ir- 
regularly so. Frequently shabby and even hungry, he was 
never entirely without funds. Never robust, he had sufficient 
strength for a normal existence, had he desired one. He 
wasted them all—his strength, his money, and his social op- 
portunities. The only thing that he honored was his art, 
and for that he had a pure and ambitionless reverence, and, 
from that ash, has grown the small white immortelle of his 
remembrance. 

Dowson had dallied with hashish in Oxford, but later he 
concentrated with a fidelity deserving a worthier mistress, 
upon alcohol. When sober he was one of the most charm- 
ing figures in the literary circle of his day. When drunk he 
was an irresponsible madman. More definitely than most 
alcoholics, more definitely than most poets, he was the vic- 
tim of dual personality. To the consummately artistic 
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blending of these two divergent consciousnesses, “To One 
in Bedlam” owes its unique value. 

Dowson lacked the intellectual vigor that distinguished 
Clare and Blake and Mangan. He possessed to an abnor- 
mal and intensified degree their sensibility. It was this tor- 
tured sensibility that drove him, when his dreams eluded 
him, into sordid surroundings and grossest human con- 
tacts. In England he lived by preference in a mouldering 
house near an old dock. In Paris it was Les Halles, and in 
Dieppe, the squalid harbor dives, that were the haunts of 
that romantic figure, with his fastidious face, his yearning 
body and his diction so choice and harmonious that even now, 
twenty-seven years after it has been silent in death, it still 
echoes in the ears that heard it. 

“There was never a simpler or more attaching charm,” 
writes Arthur Symons, who knew him, “because there was 
never a simpler or more honest nature. It was not because 
he ever said anything particularly clever or particularly in- 
teresting, it was not because he gave you ideas, or impressed 
you by any strength or originality that you liked to be with 
him; but because of a certain engaging quality which seemed 
unconscious of itself, which was never anxious to be or do 
anything, which simply existed as perfume exists in a 
flower.” 

Why do we in America, far away in time and in space, 
remember this plaintive and picturesque young man! Be- 
cause it is spring, when the oldest poets stir again the em- 
bers of their drowsy fires, when new poets unfold on every 
side like violets over night, and when all youth that is not 
improvising its own verse is quoting some poet’s. 

During a certain spring a little over thirty years ago, the 
literati of England and America were avowing in rapt 
unison 

I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 


Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: _ 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
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For one year, for two, even for three, the intoxicating 
lines were chanted, and Dowson’s delicate features and de- 
moralized existence became a fetish. And even now, 
through the roar of violent modern free verse, the clamor of 
new voices, and the resuscitation of old, there still persists 
the note of his fluid and reticent song, 

I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
F lung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 


Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


As a patch of ephemeral bright flowers will suddenly 
every spring brush the side of an immemorial hill, in the self- 
same spot, and with the selfsame fleeting enchantment, so 
always every spring there will be new discoveries of Cynara. 

Dowson was not a lover or even an observer of Nature. 
She was for him only a dreamy symbol of sentiment. “No 
roses are pale enough for me,” he sighs. But he is a poet of 
springtime, because he is a poet of youth. His misery is of 
exquisite unsubstantiality, just as his squalor is a perver- 
sion of refinement. He joins our little group because he 
was, in his frail fashion, a pure poet: because he was kin to 
those in whose blood madness flies, and because he is bound 
by the most impalpable of threads to the enduring poetry of 
spring. 
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THE SIN OF THE CHURCHES 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN made 
religi 
ELIGION is to me the most personal thing in the of ev 
R world, the most inviolably intimate, the one phase of dividi 
human life with which no one else has any right to symp 
meddle. For this reason, talking about it in public seems posed 
almost to smack of indecency. And yet it must be done, about 
The present trend of public opinion in this country makes lead 
it imperative, lest we lose for ever that freedom of the spirit the h 
which beckoned the founders of our nation, and without — 
which all other freedom becomes meaningless and unthink- and t 
able. said ' 
I in or 
Most people would probably deem me irreligious, and = 
many of them would undoubtedly do so with severe dis- oa 
approval, if not with actual horror. I can hear them calling of be 
me atheist, agnostic, or whatever else may be held equally Lainie 
| reprehensible, and thereby, of course, judging the whole ae 
a, | problem of my position settled once for all. Superficially us 
| | considered, and from their own point of view only, they may es 
| be granted a certain justification. Yet they are wrong he 
| utterly wrong . . ._ both in their diagnosis and “onl 
| their epithets. I have a religion of my own, and I venture to a 
| assert that it is as fervent, as vital, as valid, as any of theirs. Het 
| Furthermore, the character of it has little to do with my ~ 
| external non-conformity. If only my own attitude were Sas 
concerned, and not that of others, I could and would gladly trati 
join my fellow men in consecrated surrender at any shrine whi 
symbolizing the Supreme Power sensed in and through all habit 
existence. In fact, my heart has often pined with longing relig 
to do so. My main object at this moment is to make clear It 
why, nevertheless, I stay apart. 
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It is true that, of my own free choice, I have not attended 
church services for so many years that long ago I ceased to 
count them. I claim community in no religious sect, organi- 
gation, or institution. As far back asI can recall, I have 
made no direct contribution to any purpose or cause held 
religious by the average man. ‘Toward ministers and priests 
of every faith I feel a slightly amused distrust, though in- 
dividual wearers of the cloth have won my unreserved 
sympathy by evidencing as much humility about their sup- 
posedly exceptional position as does the honest physician 
about his ability to heal, or the true critic about his ability to 
lead an esthetically and intellectually innocent public past 
the lures of literary fashion. I could go on for quite a while 
enumerating similar points of difference between myself 
and the average church-going American. But what I have 
said already will suffice for my present purpose. And now, 
in order to make my position more comprehensible, I must 
trace the main outlines of the road that has led me to it. 

I was born and raised in Sweden, where state and church 
have not yet been separated, the king being the nominal head 
of both. It seems to be a rule that religion is taken less 
seriously in countries with an established, state-supported 
church. This was certainly true in Sweden in the days of 
my youth, and, as usual, indifference had paved the way for 
tolerance. My parents were conforming Protestants, who, 
like everybody else, seemed to take their religion more or 
less for granted. My father in particular was averse to any 
discussion of matters concerning faith, except on one point. 
He refused to believe in Hell, and he did not hesitate to say 
so. To him, apparently, such a conception was not only 
emotionally repulsive, but irrational. It was the sole regis- 
tration on his part of a certain tendency toward dissent, 
which otherwise remained suppressed, partly by inherited 
habits, and partly by consideration for my mother, whose 
religious impulses were always more accentuated than his. 

It was from my mother that I got my first religious ideas. 
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She was a gentle, loving, clinging creature, with a largely 
unappeased thirst for joy and beauty, a twinkling mind, and 
a poorly poised nervous system. If she shared my father’s 
disbelief in a place of eternal punishment, that was mainly 
because her tender soul could not face the cruelty of such an 
idea. Otherwise she was little troubled by dogmas or articles 
of faith. The authority of the church into which she had 
been born was never questioned because it never really 
touched her. Her own religion was all emotion. God was 
at the heart of it, and God to her was, above all, love. To 
believe in Him, to trust Him, and to commune with Him; 
that was all there was to her religion. Everything else did 
not matter. Gradually this emotional preoccupation of hers 
increased, particularly after my father’s death, until, toward 
the end, it took on the slightly unbalanced aspect of a fixed 
idea. But when that happened, thousands of miles and 
many years of independent growth had placed me beyond 
the possibility of any hostile reaction to this unwholesomely 
one-sided attitude. 

In the days of my boyhood no signs of that later morbid 
development had yet appeared. Religiously, I grew up in 
an atmosphere that many people over here would hold too 
tepid, but that certainly contained no elements conducive to 
rebellion. My mother had an old Bible which she had 
received as a girlhood gift from her father and which was 
full of charming illustrations. It became one of my earliest 
sources of entertainment, and out of it I learned to read 
when still in my fifth year. She read it, too, but only occa- 
sionally. To cherish and venerate it as the Word of God 
seemed natural to her, but with her as with my father, I think 
this was mostly a result of tradition and habit. The real 
source of her faith rested within herself and had little need 
of outside re-enforcement or inspiration. 

My parents were not regular church attendants. They 
talked frequently of going, but they always talked of it as 
a duty, and they rarely went. Once a year, at Easter, they 
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received communion, and I remember being taken by them 
to the early mass on Christmas Day which forms one of the 
few picturesque features of the rather severe and tedious 
rites maintained by the Swedish established church. I must 
have accompanied them on other occasions, but not often, 
and I was never compelled to go if I did not wish to do so. 
The whole thing had no real meaning to me, and there was 
nothing in church to interest me. The dragging monotony 
of the Swedish hymns carried no esthetic appeal, and to a 
mind as agile as a squirrel the slow and ponderous sermons 
could be nothing but sources of agonized boredom. Such 
belief as I had in the things preached was superficial and un- 
questioningly accepted from my mother. 

When, at the age of nine, I entered a public school, I 
found myself compelled by educational discipline to attend 
church services with my class (or grade) every other Sun- 
day unless I could bring written proof on Monday of having 
worshipped elsewhere with my parents. It is typical of 
religious conditions in Sweden at the time, that practically 
the whole class invariably turned up in full, and that the 
only regular absentees were a couple of Jewish boys, who 
became objects of bitter envy to the rest of us. That these 
might be attending some other form of service seemed quite 
inconceivable. I, on my part, dreaded those Sunday morn- 
ings in church as I dreaded few other things. They were 
dull beyond all expression, and for nearly two hours I suf- 
fered excruciating ennui, while my mind strayed longingly 
toward my beloved books at home. It is a strange fact, how- 
ever, that those enforced Sunday tortures never became as- 
sociated in my mind with whatever I possessed of religious 
ideas or impulses. They appeared to me as a particularly 
irksome part of the school routine and nothing else. Sub- 
consciously, they must have left some sort of impression be- 
hind, but consciously their memory played no part when, in 
the year following my confirmation, at the age of sixteen, I 
passed through a serious religious crisis, ending in my re- 
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fusal to attend another communion with my parents as well 
as in my complete rejection of the faith to which they clung 
passively but tenaciously. 

An analysis of the origin and development of that crisis 
would make too long a story. It took me through a sincere 
search for inspired guidance in the Bible to a state of passion- 
ate despair and self-contempt caused by the utter refusal 
of my reason to find any connection between the primitive 
mythology of the Jews and my own spiritual needs. One 
phase of this struggle I recommend to the special attention 
of those who are now fighting so stubbornly on behalf of the 
sacred character of the Bible as a whole. My earlier reading 
of the Gospels in the confirmation class was submerged and 
obliterated by my later independent study of the Genesis. 
Yet I was only a boy of sixteen who had never heard the 
word evolution mentioned in his presence. 

When I had reached the lowest depths of misery and had 
come to regard myself as an outcast, a freak of nature re- 
jected by God and man, chance brought into my hands a 
couple of works by Max Nordau and Robert Ingersoll. 
Before I had read more than a small part of them, my 
spiritual troubles dropped away from me like outworn gar- 
ments. The discovery that other minds had passed along 
the same road of questioning and doubt before me, arriving 
at tiie same point of rebellion without loss of self-respect or 
soul-peace, filled me with an exhilaration so intense that I 
wonder whether the equal of it has been produced by any 
subsequent experience. From that ordeal I emerged as an 
atheist in the full sense of the term, and glorying in the name 
of it. 

Shortly afterwards, however, another lucky chance 
brought me into contact with the positivistic ideas of Au- 
guste Comte, and what I drew out of these was not an ad- 
ditional dose of purely negative scepticism, but a first glim- 
mering of the historic and evolutionary comprehension of 
human beliefs and practices. Christianity lost its appear- 
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ance of a wholly outlived and discredited theological system 
and became instead the living creed of past and present 
multitudes not yet troubled by minds demanding a less 
mythological and more scientific interpretation of the ulti- 
mate riddles that confront all mankind. It was my first 
lesson in spiritual tolerance . . . a lesson never for- 
gotten . . . and from a somewhat arrogant atheist I 
turned into a quite humble-minded agnostic. I had learned 
that direct denial is merely another form of arbitrary as- 
sertion, and that the first step toward relative knowledge 
lies in a frank profession of ignorance. 

During the rest of my stay in Sweden, religion played no 
part in my life except as an object of disinterested study. 
The church might have ceased to exist as far as I was con- 
cerned, and no sense of loss was left behind. The same was 
true of my first three years in this country. During that 
period, however, as well as later, I was frequently told, both 
by Swedes and by Americans of other racial strains, that I 
would make far better headway, materially and socially, if 
I joined a church, and more than once I received friendly 
hints as to which denomination might prove most advanta- 
geous. At the time such advice struck me as funny rather 
than offensive, and I cannot recall having ever reflected on 
it seriously. 


II 


The situation changed when I joined the news staff of the 
Minneapolis Times. Once more I was forced to go to 
church. For three years I had to report at least one sermon 
practically every Sunday, and my weekly tasks included 
frequently the gathering of news and opinions from the 
leading preachers of the city. I had occasion to watch the 
various congregations and their shepherds both in full dress 
and in undress, so to speak. And I think it safe to assert 
that, in spite of my personal indifference, all my observations 
were made in a spirit of strict impartiality. What I saw and 
heard and surmised out there was later confirmed in a larger 
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field, when I moved to New York. Thirteen years in all J 
spent in the service of the American daily press, and I can- 
not imagine a better opportunity for the study of any phase 
of our national life. 

Some of my impressions were favorable and others un- 
favorable. All of them were concerned with institutions 
rather than with individuals. Gradually certain conclusions, 
certain general impressions, were distilled out of the totality 
of my observations and speculations. They applied prima- 
rily to the churches, to the various religious organizations, 
and not to the faiths these organizations were created to 
serve. ‘They were quite dispassionate for the very reason 
that no religious feelings had yet been awakened within my- 
self. The first signs of such an awakening came toward the 
end of my newspaper career, when my sentimental interest 
in two young women brought me into fairly close contact 
with doctrines and practices so widely divergent as those of 
Catholicism and Swedenborgianism. These incidents taught 
me two things: first, that within me existed a need of some 
kind that could not be satisfied by work or study, love or 
companionship; and secondly, that, in my particular case, 
the means of filling this need could not be obtained ready- 
made from any institution, creed, or philosophy. 

The whole problem remained very vague and puzzling 
and disturbing until, in the forty-first year of my life, a 
nervous breakdown, following right on the heels of my with- 
drawal from journalism, brought me an enforced leisure of 
more than a year, during which I could do nothing but read 
and think. I set out with the avowed purpose of gathering 
material for a book on Ibsen. In the course of that pursuit, 
I dipped into every science, philosophy, and literature that 
I could reach. The book that set me off was never written. 
Instead that exciting chase through all the realms of human 
thought and achievement netted me a life-view and a faith, 
which, if not original in any other aspect, were at least quite 
of my own making. In a single afternoon, during the sum- 
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mer of 1908, I managed to get the essence of that year’s in- 
tense mental and emotional struggle crystallized into what 
I called “An Evolutionist’s Creed” . . . for, strange 
as it may sound to some people, it was chiefly my increasing 
preoccupation with the minutely co-ordinated development 
of all life which had made me realize that all human thinking, 
if carried to its utmost consequences, must lead beyond the 
borders of reason into the mystic realms of the unknowable, 
where emotion becomes the more trustworthy guide. 


III 


That creed is still mine. At the time of its conception, it 
was almost wholly intellectual in its origin and bearing. The 
emotional undertone giving it vitality and actuality came 
little by little after I had gone back to work and human con- 
tact with a desire to shape my living in accordance with that 
new inner light. The details of my creed belong to some 
other time and place. Here and now I am concerned only 
with certain general results which it produced quite un- 
expectedly. Suddenly the agnostic found himself an ardent 
believer . . . a believer in life itself and in the spirit 
made manifest by its every form and phase. J, who had 
walked through the years of my youth and early manhood as 
if religion were a thing of the buried past, found myself 
equipped with a faith of compelling power that entered as 
an impulse and a motive into my every act and word and 
feeling and thought. Different as it was from most other 
religions recognized as such, it did not quarrel with what I 
now saw at the heart of allof them . . . an instinctive, 
impassioned, irresistible expression of man’s relationship to 
the force, or spirit, or agency that produces and prompts 
every form of universal existence, however humble or im- 
pressive. 

In my view, it mattered comparatively little what shapes 
that expression took, or what ideas were entertained con- 
cerning its objective. The mere fact that a man recognized 
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the presence everywhere of that force, that Supreme Power, 
that Spirit of Life, and tried sincerely to get into contact 
with it, was enough for me. On the ground of such orienta- 
tion alone, I could feel at one with any other man or group 
of men, and any other differences between them and me were 
human differences, rendered totally insignificant by the 
fundamental community of our worship and our service. 
What did I care whether a man or a temple be stamped as 
Christian, Buddhist, or Mohammedan, as Catholic, Metho- 
dist, or Unitarian, knowing, as I did, that the eternal 
principle at the heart of all such evanescent labels was one 
and the same? 

To me, though springing from my own head and heart, it 
was a revelation more valid than any one found in books held 
sacred by other men. But in spirit and bearing it was as 
free from pride as anything connected with a human brain 
could be. Not for one moment did I think myself above 
other men because of that flame newly lighted within me. 
Where all are servants of the same cause, it boots little to 
prattle about rank or superiority. And if, perchance, the 
light vouchsafed me should burn a little less smokily than 
that of my neighbor, what could be the use of boasting as 
long as the dimness of both failed equally to reveal the real 
inwardness of the Unknowable? That is why, at the start, 
I declared my ability and willingness to worship in any 
temple. And had I met with a true counterpart of my own 
spirit in any such place sacred to my fellow men, this chal- 
lenge would never have been issued. 


IV 


Thus, at last, I have circled back to my point of departure, 
which was also my goal. Why, if any church be good 
enough for me, should I find myself beyond the pale of all! 

There are more reasons than one, I must admit 
their jealous institutionalism, for instance, which helps to 
keep them split up into a multitude of insignificant sects, 
and which gives us ugly little lecture halls and mongrelized 
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skyscraper edifices in place of the glorious domes of the past; 
their polemic or hortatory sermons that strike me as the 
least satisfying form of religious expression devisable; their 
meddling missions that carry implied insults to all other con- 
fessions; their quaint belief that the Almighty may be bribed 
by the sacrifice of one day a week to unmitigated dullness 
and gloom; and so on. But one reason stands out as more 
potent than all of these, and it is the only one that cannot be 
overlooked by me. At the core of any religious conception 
resting on an evolutionary basis must always be found end- 
less humility and tolerance. The sin of all churches devoted 
to a religion based on an alleged supernatural revelation is 
intolerance, pride, arrogance . . . all of these being 
but different names for the same unwarranted presumption 
of exclusive authority. This sin is inseparable from the 
very nature of their institution. Back of it lie other sins still 
more fatal . . . selfishness and vanity and ignorance, 
by which each flock, puny or legion-headed, is lured into 
thinking itself the only chosen people and the sole repository 
of all ultimate verities. 

What has kept and still keeps me away from the Christian 
churches of this country is not the particular symbolism em- 
ployed by any one of them for the expression of a faith that, 
after all, is common to all of them. No, it is that claim, also 
common to all (with the possible exception of the Unitarians 
and the Quakers), that each one of them has an exclusive 
monopoly on a truth which, even according to their own 
teachings, can never be fully grasped by mortal man. It is 
the false assumption of superiority growing out of such 
claims, and the pharisaical holier-than-thou attitude to which 
it gives rise. It is the perennial raising of issues and strain- 
ing of points more petty in comparison with the subject to 
which they refer than the tiniest grain of dust when balanced 
against all the solar, planetary, and lunar bodies forming the 
Milky Way. It is the blasphemy of conceptions ascribing 
to the moving power of the entire universe an interest of any 
kind in the words or gestures or actions employed by the 
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ephemeral inhabitants of this globe to express their groping 
recognition of its existence and omnipresence! 

No matter what disclaimers may be entered from what- 
ever quarters, my experiences and observations, past and 
present, here and abroad, have proved to my complete satis- 
faction that the spirit I have just described is the spirit stil] 
animating practically all churches called Christian, and that 
nothing but the presence everywhere of this anything but 
Christ-like spirit can explain the absence of a truly Catholic 
Christian Church, capable of holding within its spiritual and 
material walls not only professed Christians of any type, but 
any man or woman who, like myself, has come to a clear 
realization both of the infinitesimal importance of any human 
being and of the inseverable connection nevertheless exist- 
ing between every such being and the infinite force we call 
Life . . . or God. 

Like most men, I crave at times to feel shoulder to shoulder 
with other human beings in awed and reverent submission 
to this all-pervading power, of which we are but flitting 
shadows. Now and then, at rare intervals, I have experi- 
enced precious moments of such fellowship during the brief 
periods of silence with which our church services are too in- 
frequently interpolated. But no sooner did the voices of 
the ministrant or of the congregation burst forth once more 
than my ear caught anew the strident, strutting note of 
megalomaniacal self-assertion, whereupon my soul fled in 
dismay from what it cannot but sense as a denial of the 
quintessential mood of all genuinely religious expression, 
which is humility before the overwhelming. There are signs 
of an impending change, here and elsewhere, but they are 
still faint and timid. Until they have grown marked enough 
to render possible a Christian church that aims at inclusive 
ness instead of exclusiveness, it would be sheer hypocrisy 
for any man feeling and thinking as I do to leave the se 
clusion pressed on him not by any preference of his own, 
but by the ignorantly egotistic presumptions of the domi- 
nant majority. 
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“THE HATE OF THOSE YE GUARD” 


The Fire of Desert Folk. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 


The Other Side of the Medal. By Edward Thompson. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Company. $1.50. 


Youth and The East: An Unconventional Biography. By 
Edmund Candler. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $6.00. 


The Face of Silence. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 


T THE present moment, it seems to be fashionable 
—or, at least advantageous—to be pessimistic. On 
every hand, boob-stalking Menckens brandish sur- 

gical scissors; gloomy deans weep upon the chancel 
rails; color-dazed Stoddards gallop up and down the 
racial shore-lines of the earth taking tidal readings; 
atrabilious economists howl their dismal science to 
the accompaniment of the rattle of machines that spew 
out indigestibles faster than the gorged consumer can swal- 
low them; Bolshevists and Fascisti pull hair, kick shins and 
sling billingsgate; and over all click the knacker knives of 
Fundamentalists and Modernists making a bloody hash of 
what most folks call religion: a sorry cacophony, ladies and 
gentlemen, yet singularly bemusing. Looking about to 
right and left, one sees enough, and more than enough, to 
justify the ulla-lullas of all the Jeremiahs; and anyone, 
however insouciant he may be, who desires to do a little 
viewing with alarm and to enjoy a bit of crepitation of the 
spine and tensing of the capillary muscles can find almost 
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anywhere as many horrible examples as may be needed to 
produce the sought-for reactions. If our literature—using 
that word in its widest sense—means anything, this is a day 
of wrath and war and Gissolution. There is nothing to lean 
upon, nothing to believe. It is true that before 1914, men 
fiercely distrusted their neighbors; but in so doing, they 
showed a belief in something, if only in themselves. Since 
1918, they have begun fiercely to distrust themselves, and 
now they believe nothing. Society—western society at 
least—like Saturn, is devouring its own children. Such 
sturdy offspring of the human spirit as Parliamentary In- 
stitutions, Respect for Law, Freedom of Speech, Liberty 
of Conscience, Free Will, the Dignity of the Soul, Liberté, 
Fraternité, Egalité, Individual Responsibility, and the rest, 
are rapidly disappearing down the gullet of a cannibalistic 
generation that is being made exceedingly ill by the meat 
upon which it insists on feeding. And the contemporary 
novelist and essayist and historian stand by to report each 
fearsome symptom of that gargantuan indigestion, and to 
issue frantic bulletins at four hour intervals to announce the 
imminent demise of the patient!—Such, if our judgment is 
worth anything, is what a goodly part of our literature 
seems to be telling us today. 

However, taking it at its face value, we will do well to 
remember that physicians tell us that in most cases, active 
symptoms and a reasonable amount of anguish are indica- 
tions of vigor, and are often the best possible prognostic 
signs. They at least show that the patient is not going to 
lie down and die without putting up a fight. And if the 
patient can be made to realize that he is ill, and can be en- 
couraged to develop a determination to battle with his 
malady with all his will and all his strength, the physician 
feels that he has a good chance to recover. 

The violence of our social upheavals; the vehemence — 
verging, many would declare, upon delirium—of our moral 
and religious controversies, may after all be evidence that 
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our social corpus is vigorous enough to develop a beneficent 
febrile reaction against the toxins that are attacking it. 
And such a phenomenon as the League of Nations, and 
even such curious experiments as are going on in Russia 
and Italy and Spain and Mexico, to mention no others, 
show, perhaps, that the poor old patient realizes that some- 
thing is wrong and is doing his deliberate best to help na- 
ture put him to rights! 

It must be confessed that in the great mass of literature 
today there is not much to indicate that the patient is put- 
ting up a conscious fight—at least along the lines advised 
by our best social physicians. The old fool simply will not 
accept scientific counsel! But if it be permissible to quote 
from such a hopelessly outmoded work as the King James’ 
version, it may be that the story of one Asa can throw a bit 
of light on what is at the bottom of so puzzling a situation: 
“And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign was dis- 
eased in his feet, until his disease was exceeding great: yet 
in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to the physi- 
cians. And Asa slept with his fathers and died in the one 
and fortieth year of his reign.” 

There are a few signs here and there that thinkers amongst 
us are turning away from the self-constituted physicians— 
the politicians, the economists, the educators, the sociolo- 
gists, the Freudians and the Jungians, the exponents of 
various species of Uplift, the Theosophists and the follow- 
ers of other weird cults, the Fundamentalists and the Mod- 
ernists, and the exceedingly prominent school that seeks 
salvation via bath-tubs, athletics and the deification of 
“sportsmanship,” whose ideal is a corpus so sanwm that 
there is no mens left in it anywhere—and are seeking spirit- 
ual sources from whence to draw the strength and verities 
needed to reform our society and straighten out our sadly 
tangled values. 

Nowhere are these tendencies more evident than in the 
great field of inter-racial relationships. The white peoples 
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of the western world, standing face to face with the pig- 
mented peoples of the East and South, are no longer certain 
of their innate superiority nor of their “God-given” mission 
to bear the torch of “civilization” to their “little brown 
brothers.” And the same “little brown brothers” are not 
quite so dogmatic as they used to be about the eternal right- 
ness of their traditional ways of life and thought. The 
West, withal, seems to have suffered the greatest change, 
Before the World War, the theory of the superiority of 
Western civilization, and the more or less successful im- 
perialistic policies growing therefrom, rested on the seem- 
ingly unassailable twin foundations of the prestige of the 
white races and the efficiency of western military methods, 
Since the great war—and perhaps as the most far-reaching 
consequence of it—the white races have largely lost their 
prestige: that pillar is rapidly crumbling under the assaults 
of Chinaman, Hindoo, Turk and Berber Riffian. It be- 
comes debatable whether the single other pillar—Western 
military efficiency—will for long be able, if not reinforced by 
spiritual elements not now discoverable—to sustain the 
structures of empire. Since 1918, the réles of the adversaries 
have been changing. The East now maneuvers to put the 
West on the defensive by charging it with spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, religious insincerity, and political hypocrisy, and 
going a long way toward proving the points. 

The four books listed at the beginning of this article set 
forth, in their diverse manners, certain phases of the pro- 
found changes that are occurring along some of the world’s 
racial frontiers. 

Professor Ossendowski’s work on Morocco heads the 
group because he deals with one of the more materialistic as- 
pects of the struggle: the attempt of France to carry French 
civilization to the Mohammedan peoples of the north Afr- 
can littoral. The writer of this review has no first hand 
knowledge of Morocco. He has, however, read all of Os 
sendowski’s books and he shares the general feeling that the 
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ingenious Pole manages most of the time to tell stories that 
are on their face incredible. So this book on Morocco—a 
valuable work, if genuine—was handed over to a former 
Intelligence Officer of the French Army, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the region and its inhabitants, with a re- 
quest that he pass upon the accuracy of the author and the 
reasonableness of his opinions concerning the general situ- 
ation. The officer reported that as far as the facts are con- 
cerned, Ossendowski’s work is unusually accurate; and that 
as far as his opinions and judgments are concerned, they 
seem to be based upon conservative and well balanced rea- 
soning from the facts. ‘Thus established by undoubted au- 
thority, the book takes on considerable weight. The most 
interesting—and vital—part of it is the author’s careful ob- 
servation of the deep and silent conflict between the Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan religions and philosophies; and his 
conscientious efforts to understand and report accurately 
upon what seems to be happening as a result of France’s de- 
liberate attempt to “civilize” Morocco without interfering 
with the spiritual affairs of the people. How can such a 
thing be possible? Ossendowski does not attempt an an- 
swer, but he does present the question in a most interesting 
way. 

The other three books concern India, and they serve to 
fix attention successively upon three things in which the 
East believes the West of today to be deficient: political 
honesty; educational effectiveness; and spiritual power. 

“The Other Side of the Medal” is an attempt to rectify 
the fault of British historians who, in order to “protect” 
British prestige, have written nothing but falsehoods—or, 
at most, half-truths—about the causes and events of the 
Great Mutiny. The Indians are, in the histories, charged 
with every atrocity; while the British are held up as chival- 
rous heroes almost pure enough to take leading réles in a 
series of Rollo books. Being convinced that the British 
were as guilty as the Sepoys, and that the deliberate white- 
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washing of the former and blackening of the latter is one of 
the deepest and most potent causes of India’s hatred of the 
West, Mr. Thompson presents what he believes to be a true 
story of the Mutiny, thinking that by so doing he may ae. 
complish something toward eradicating that hatred and re- 
storing British prestige. The work is a fine gesture of 
magnanimity, soberly conceived and temperately executed, 
If it represents any considerable section of British public 
opinion, it is a sign of a change of heart and an awakening 
of conscience that ought assuredly to lead to a peaceful and 
fruitful solution of the Indian question. 

“Youth and the East” is an understanding record of what 
happened to a young man educated in accordance with our 
“scientific methods,” upon coming into contact with the life 
of India. It is splendidly written, dispassionate, discern- 
ing, frank—and totally disheartening. If the author’s 
judgment concerning the spiritual value of Western educa- 
tion is even approximately correct—and he makes us be- 
lieve that it is!—we can not wonder that the East is losing 
respect for the wisdom and integrity of the West. 

At first glance, “The Face of Silence” seems to have no 
relationship with the other three works under examination. 
They are records, more or less conscious and more or less 
successful, of earnest self-examination. ‘They impress one 
as being gropings after a spiritual essence which has de- 
parted out of the reach of men in the Western world. But 
“The Face of Silence” is a story—simply and convincingly 
told—of a man who, in the opinion of many of his contem- 
poraries, was God. Rama Krishna was this man’s name. 
He was the greatest of India’s present day holy men. He 
spent a lifetime trying to find the true path to God, and he 
succeeded so well that multitudes believe that God finally 
incarnated Himself in him. 

Rama Krishna himself, however, makes no such claim. 
He was not interested in what the world might think about 
such a matter. For him, the only thing that mattered was 
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the true path. His answer to the question implicit in his 
life—How shall we find God?—is singularly clear and 
singularly free of the obfuscating mysticism that usually 
veils such answers. He says: “Religions differ in their ap- 
pearance but not in their essence. No matter which path 
you take, it will usher you in the end into His presence: the 
end of all! As the many-colored rivers tear and claw their 
way to the ocean and are lost in its steady emerald level, so 
all the religions, turgid with dogmatism, lose themselves in 
the serenity of God. Since religions are but means to find- 
ing him, why quarrel about their respective merits and de- 
fects. That will take you nowhere.” 

The book may be considered as being, in a way, the East’s 
response to the West’s attempt to force western civiliza- 
tion upon it. It is an assertion of the East’s lack of faith 
in what the West calls progress; for the East—if Rama 
Krishna is fairly representative of it—holds that the only 
true progress is that of the soul, and naught else. Rama 
Krishna, with sublime simplicity, clarity of thought, and 
all-embracing tolerance, brushes aside as insignificant all 
our preoccupations with and intellectual theorizing about 
science, philosophy, and theology, and cuts straight through 
to the doctrine that every man, if he but give his spirit a 
chance, can find his way to God, whether aided by a formal 
religion or not. The true path is open to all men of good 
heart, who desire sincerely to tread it. While we are held 
in the spell of this book, Rama Krishna makes us believe 
that this, after all, is the only thing supremely worth doing 
in this earthly life. 

However, the reader of this day in this Western world 
will find it difficult to put himself into sympathetic contact 
with this book—he will find it hard, even for sake of debat- 
ing its ideas in his own mind, to look upon it as being in any 
way a normal sort of thing. We are so afraid of yielding 
to the promptings of the spirit, and so shamefaced about al- 
lowing what we are pleased to call our “feelings” to domi- 
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nate us even for a moment and in the privacy of our equiva- 
lent of the old time closet; and our critical faculties have 
been so warped by the stress laid upon materialistic science 
in our educations, that we can hardly manage to read and 
assimilate a passage like this: 

“That instant Rama Krishna passed into Samadhi. His 
breathing stopped. His heart ceased working. And his 
pulse beat no more. Were it not for the even temperature 
of his body there was no way of distinguishing him from a 
corpse. Of course there was nothing alarming about it; 
his apostles had seen him in that state very often, days at a 
time ™ 

The writer confesses that the first time he read this pas- 
sage, there flickered through his mind horrid cinemato- 
graphic visions of scenes he had witnessed in psychopathic 
clinics: catelepsy, hysteria, auto-hypnotism, delusions, hal- 
lucinations, all the disjecta membra of minds and _ souls in 
ruin, swarmed into his memory and mangled the ideas that 
the author of the book was trying to suggest. 

But afterwards, the writer went back to the passage and 
read it again and again in its proper context, and finally 
managed to conceive that Samadhi may be a possible thing 
and a more or less normal thing. Who knows? Perhaps 
the psychologists of the West, like the physicians of the 
story of Asa, have not found out all there is to be dis- 
covered. At any rate, if the author is telling the truth, 
Rama Krishna did not “go into a trance” to impress any 
body, nor to gain an end. It seemed to be a natural spirit- 
ual phenomenon, of the sort that we Westerners do not un- 
derstand, but scoff at, and quite unreasonably fear. Per- 
haps it would be worth while to try to understand such 
things a little better. At any rate, it would be a magnificent 
adventure, if we could carry it out. 

Mr. Mukerji has written this story in a most admirable 
fashion. His style is noteworthy for clearness, simplicity, 
and an almost miraculous use of words. It has been a long 
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time since the writer has seen anyone use the plain adjec- 
tives of our common speech with such finesse as Mr. Mu- 
kerji achieves. Maybe it takes a foreigner to learn our 
language; those of us who speak it from birth are too busy 
using it to take the time to find out what it really means! 


JAMES C. BarRpDIN. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN WOMAN? 


Old Days in Chapel Hill. By Hope Summerell Chamber- 
lain. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. $3.50. 


e LD Days in Chapel Hill” is to the initiated just 
what its sub-title proclaims, the Life and Letters 
of Cornelia Phillips Spencer; to those previously 

unfamiliar with her work it should prove veracious social 
history of a sector of Southern life during a period too 
rapidly becoming forgotten. More specifically, this biogra- 
phy sets forth one woman’s share in dispelling the catalepsy 
into which the University of North Carolina fell in the dark 
days and lean years at the close of the Civil War, and if 
ever woman other than founder has deserved the title of 
mother of an institution of learning, it is she. Without the 
wealth to give or the jewels to pawn that Jane Stanford 
had, and with no personal connection with the University 
save that of residence in Chapel Hill, she gave even more— 
herself. 

From the unusually full records left by Mrs. Spencer, 
whose deafness turned her more and more back upon her- 
self and led her to write most minutely detailed letters, the 
author of this memoir has reconstructed a picture of a whole 
society, symbolized by these “dozen families and their do- 
ings” in the little college community, as well as a full length 
portrait of her whom the late Hannis Taylor designated 
The Typical American Woman. The book is filled with 
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incidental yet graphic character expositions—of rough, 
lovable old Governor Swain, for 33 years president of the 
University; of the more popular but less pleasing Zebulon 
Vance; or of various lesser figures in college, community, or 
state, down to the town drunkard and (fit subjects for any 
“Who’s Who of Pernicious Persons”) Governor Holden 
and President Pool. 

Mrs. Spencer herself was indeed a happy warrior, accom- 
plished, prescient, calm, resourceful, with a nobly masculine 
broadness of vision and a feminine knack of getting her 
purpose accomplished. To her came statesmen and college 
presidents for opinion, fact, and action, and from her, with- 
out exception, they obtained what they sought. 

She published little in book form—only two slender vol- 
umes—but she wrote much during her life of 83 years, and 
directed her energies skillfully. In her copious newspaper 
articles throughout the troubled era of Reconstruction and 
in her extensive personal correspondence she revealed a pur- 
pose splendidly balanced between conservatism and liberal- 
ism: she wished her State to progress but, rather than at- 
tempt to “erupt into usefulness,” she would have it make 
haste slowly, preserving the ideals and traditions of the 
ante-bellum régime as a tested basis on which to build. 
When she addressed to the alumni of the University of 
North Carolina her series of ““Pen and Ink Sketches” “in 
the hope of kindling their attachment and awakening their 
interest,” she was successful at both; at the same time she 
was commencing the important work of her life. Her dis- 
closure of deficiencies combined with the impeachment of 
Governor Holden to end in 1870 the sway of the rump fac- 
ulty under President Solly Pool, in whose hands academic 
disintegration had become so complete that Mrs. Spencer 
could comment truthfully that the campus was given up to 
pigs and pigmies. Pool’s reign of abominations having 
been closed, Mrs. Spencer began the second half of her task, 
that of making possible the reopening of the University. 
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To such effect did she labor that within three years her cam- 
paign had started the educational machinery to rumbling, 
and within two more years the first American state uni- 
versity again threw open her doors to students. In 1877 
the Board of Trustees tendered Mrs. Spencer formal thanks 
in recognition of “her unflagging interest in this institution, 
her able efforts on its behalf, and for her clear and intelli- 
gent reports of its transactions.” ‘To no man did they owe 
a gratitude so deep. 

She has waited almost twenty years for a biographer, but 
her story will not need to be rewritten. In the first place, 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s portrayal of her is pleasingly complete, 
and in the second, such service as hers deserves to become 
household tradition among her own people if it has not al- 
ready become so. 

ArRMIsTEAD C. Gorpon, JR. 


PSYCHOGRAPHY—THE FIRST FORTY 
YEARS. 


Darwin and A Naturalist of Souls. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Each, 


$3.50. 
I 


T IS not strictly logical to couple Mr. Bradford’s “Dar- 
[= with his, “Naturalist of Souls.” The latter, first 

published in 1917, is now re-issued with certain changes, 
its material arranged so as to show the ripening of Mr. 
Bradford’s art from 1888 to 1913—the gradual develop- 
ment of psychography, almost unconscious at first—its 
birth in conventional literary criticism, its final blooming in 
anew genre. “Darwin” is the second volume of a religious 
trilogy, the first part of which—a portrait of D. L. Moody 
—is now awaiting publication, while the closing third—a 
study of Christ, to which one may look for a synthesis of the 
diverse, conflicting elements of the other two, is, at this 
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writing, in an early stage of preparation. In “Darwin,” 
we get the negative side, the doctrine which has seemed to 
many to carry with it a denial of the Christian revelation, 
This group will be the third trilogy in the Bradford library 
of biography. Among his earlier publications, the three 
books on the Civil War (‘‘Lee the American,” “Confederate 
Portraits,” and “Union Portraits”) make one group, while 
the three volumes on women (“Portraits of Women,” “Por- 
traits of American Women,” and “Wives”) make another. 
But since I cannot very well review books not yet published, 
I group together here “A Naturalist of Souls” and “Dar- 
win,” as presenting the earliest and the latest examples of 
the psychographic method. 

That method I have analyzed in detail on other occasions 
and need not do so again. Indeed, Gamaliel Bradford is, 
by this time, so definitely a part of American literature that 
for me to assume ignorance of his work on the part of the 
readers of The Virginia Quarterly Review would be a very 
gratuitous piece of insolence. Moreover, the prefatory es- 
say to “A Naturalist of Souls” is a much better interpreta- 
tion of psychography than any that I could hope to give. 

Bradford is not read as much as he should be—what good 
book ever is? Yet each year sees new and gratifying evi- 
dences of increasing interest, and his influence has been 
large. It is curious how an enormous influence can be com- 
bined with even persistent neglect in this matter of buying 
books. The star example in America is Henry James. I 
am told there is hardly a prominent publisher who has not 
at some time lost money on him, yet the modern novel is 
forever a different thing because James wrote his books. I 
would not for a moment hold Bradford responsible for all 
the “damaged souls” we have had lately in contemporary 
American biography—our rogues and our outlaws and our 
daughters of joy. But all along the line you can trace the 
best elements in this renascence of our interest in personality 
to his influence. It drives one almost to despair of other 
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biographers when one considers the skill and the art with 
which he has worked. Nothing could be sillier than the at- 
tempt of Mr. H. L. Mencken to group Bradford and Lyt- 
ton Strachey together, as if they were doing the same kind 
of work. Strachey writes purely conventional, old-fash- 
ioned, chronological biography. He owes his vogue, not to 
any technical originality, but simply to the fact that he does 
this sort of thing rather better than anybody else can do it. 
On the other hand, any estimate of Bradford which is not 
based on a thorough understanding of his method—his en- 
tire disregard of chronology, his highly individual form of 
minute documentation, his peculiar method of generalizing, 
his complete preoccupation with the inner, not the outer, life 
—is simply no estimate at all. As a famous actress re- 
marked to me after reading “Damaged Souls,” it would not 
be reasonable to expect this sort of thing to make its way 
quickly, for the general public is always extremely slow to 
understand or to accept a new form of art. Yet today, 
just as Katherine Mansfield is recognized as having carried 
the art of the short story to the highest point that it has yet 
attained, so I doubt whether any competent critic will deny 
that Mr. Bradford has at last made the writing of men’s 
lives a job for artists. It is doubtful, now that he has been 
at work, whether we shall ever accept again the old, clumsy, 
ponderous, helter-skelter, repetitious, unselected, unorgan- 
ized masses that not so long ago went under the name of 
biography. 

When his method does come finally to be appreciated— 
say as widely as we now appreciate what Marcel Proust has 
done to the novel—“A Naturalist of Souls” will be im- 
mensely more valuable even than it is now. Already cer- 
tain colleges have begun pioneering work in the shape of 
courses in biography, and to all such I recommend as a text- 
book this “Naturalist of Souls.’ The opening essays— 
the studies of Pater and Donne—written when Mr. Brad- 
ford was in his twenties—are, comparatively, dull, and it is 
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a little unfortunate that the chronological plan should com- 
pel them to be printed first. The absorbing study of Dumas, 
written in 1908, might be taken as marking a turning-point 
in the evolution of psychography: the first part is a piece of 
straight literary criticism, and this is followed by a portrait, 
The last four papers—Pliny, Xenophon, Ovid, and Francis 
of Sales—are fully developed psychographs. Other studies 
deal with Leopardi, Trollope, Richard Burton, Lemaitre, 
and Clarendon. It is a varied company, the longest, the 
most richly varied of any in. Mr. Bradford’s books. And 
there is, especially in the earlier papers, much good literary 
criticism, of a sort which the exigencies of the developing 
method have excluded from more recent books. 


II 


All the work for which Mr. Bradford is known to the 
public generally is of a single type—the analysis of charac- 
ter. He has produced no failures because, in one way, he 
has made no experiments. Once his method was established, 
he stayed by it. But, in another sense, he has never done the 
same thing twice. Each portrait is an individual creation. 
There is no set pattern to which the varied materials are 
forcibly conformed. I have had occasion to point out else- 
where the subtle variations between different volumes: the 
studies of moral failure in ‘““Damaged Souls” requiring one 
sort of attitude, while the pictures of genius in “Bare Souls” 
called for quite another. Again, there are “Portraits of 
American Women” and “Wives,” the one dealing with 
women famous in their own right, the other with a group 
that would never have been heard from save for the fortuity 
of marriage with either famous or infamous men. Like the 
American Constitution, the psychographic method proves 
its soundness by its flexibility. 

In its present stage, in “Darwin” and—by implication— 
in the rest of the religious trilogy, the method undergoes 
another modification. For one thing, we have here an en- 
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tire volume devoted to a single subject, not to seven or 
eight subjects as has usually been the case. To be sure, 
“The Soul of Samuel Pepys” and “Lee the American” 
dealt thus each with a single figure, but in a rather different 
way. These were simply full-length portraits of individuals, 
and while the Civil War was a good deal involved in the one, 
and the general connections between this soul and the soul 
of humanity at large was overlooked in neither, still Pepys 
and Lee did not permit the sort of treatment which is in- 
vited by Darwin. For, as the publisher’s jacket informs 
us, this is “The life story of a gentle, tolerant, and lovable 
man who overturned the world of thought, shifted the whole 
attitude of science, and upheaved the very foundations of 
religion and morality.” And the most valuable chapters in 
the book are “Darwin the Destroyer,” a masterly summing 
up of the nihilistic effects of the Darwinian theory in all 
fields of contemporary thought and life, and the closing 
study of “The Scientific Spirit.” 

In a way, one feels less meat in Darwin than in such a 
book as “A Naturalist of Souls” or “American Portraits, 
1875-1900.”" The new book gives me Darwin’s soul, while 
the “American Portraits” gave me Mark Twain, Henry 
Adams, Henry James, Whistler, Blaine, Lanier, Cleve- 
land, and Joseph Jefferson. There is more detail here, yet 
I doubt whether I know Darwin any better than I know the 
other eight men, and I believe so strongly in intense concen- 
tration as inseparable from the highest art that I am some- 
what prejudiced in favor of the other method. Moreover, 
despite the excellent organization of the “Darwin,” the 
very fullness of the treatment, the necessity to examine 
traits and actions from several points of view, to drop 
threads in one connection and later pick them up in another, 
make necessary a certain small amount of repetition not 
found in the shorter portraits. But if there is some loss 
there is also much gain. Above everything else, there is 
the opportunity for comparison, for connections, for criti- 
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cism that I have already referred to in discussing the two 
closing chapters. These chapters surely rank with the best 
things Bradford has done—the incomparable portrait of 
Cowper, the exciting discovery of Sarah Butler, the fine dis- 
cussion of success in the closing pages of “Lee.” It is this 
author’s fashion to consider himself to have skimmed the 
surface of many subjects and to have mastered none. But 
I doubt whether any other man in America could have 
summed up the influence of Darwinism as he has done it. 
This does not mean that I necessarily accept Mr. Brad- 
ford’s impression of Darwinism as having destroyed the 
spiritual reality of the universe. To me the so-called “ree- 
onciliation” of religion and science, attempted first by such 
men as John Fiske and Lyman Abbott, seems a good deal 
more convincing than it does to him. It is interesting to 
compare Mr. Bradford’s despair with Bernard Shaw’s at- 
titude toward Darwinism in “Back to Methuselah.” The 
two men agree in their impression of Darwin’s nihilism: it 
is significant of their difference that Bradford leaves the 
impression of having accepted Darwin with infinite regret, 
while Shaw’s strenuous optimism casts him and all his 
works into the outer darkness, while proceeding to construct 
a new religion and thus give man a fresh hold on faith. 
Yet Bradford’s “Darwin” is also a religious book, and I 
do not share his impression that it will much alienate his 
orthodox admirers. Robuster, or coarser, spirits will re- 
gret, for his sake, that he has been able to find so little cer- 
tainty, but that will be all. For, in the last analysis, Mr. 
Bradford is interested only in God, and nobody who has 
read him intelligently can help feeling that he is much closer 
to Enoch’s position than many who boast a definitely-organ- 
ized creed. Some of us know that when he tells us he is 
wholly ego-centric, that if his own individuality must be 
lost, “words cannot express my utter indifference to the 
well-being of the race, of the world, and of the universe,” he 
slanders himself. And such an utterance as the following 
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is far from sceptical in any sense that is hostile to the cause 
of religion: “Mankind has always demanded spiritual ideals 
and the divine presence, and always will demand them. If 
they are lost, it will re-invent them. If they are destroyed, 
it will re-create them.” In the days of triumphant Calvin- 
ism, there were men who somehow managed to be Christians 
in spite of their barbarous creed. It is no more wonderful 
that, in our day, some men should be Christians without any 
creed at all. 

As I have said, “Darwin” is the negative third of a re- 
ligious trilogy. The other two, when they appear, will pos- 
sibly introduce some modifications. That many of Mr. 
Bradford’s readers will accept D. L. Moody’s point of view 
I very much doubt, but Christ provides a common basis upon 
which all humanity may meet. Meanwhile, there is this 
book. You do not need to be interested in science to enjoy 
it and you do not need to be interested in theology. You 
need only to be interested in life. 


Epwarp WaGENKNECHT. 


GODWIN AND POLITICAL ROMANTICISM 


The Life of William Godwin. By Ford K. Brown. Lon- 
don and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists. By Crane 
Brinton. Oxford: The Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 

I 


° A DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY?” is apt to sug- 


gest those two too solid volumes wherein modern 
pedantry gives to ancient obscurity a classic dull- 
ness. In fear of this suggestion, definitiveness shall be left 
indefinite. But Mr. Brown gives us for pedantry humane 
scholarship, for dullness fascination, and for obscurity — 
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William Godwin. The source material of C. Kegan Paul's 
“William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries” has 
at last been put together, enriched and expanded from many 
contemporary records, by a biographer with a narrative 
sense, a style, and an unwillingness to think too highly of 
his subject. 

William Godwin: it would be interesting to see just what 
picture arises in the mind of the reader at the mention of the 
name. To the student of political thought he is of course 
known, and known magnificently, as the author of “An En- 
quiry Concerning the Principles of Political Justice” 
(1793), which sought to give a philosophical basis to the 
doctrines of Rousseau and Tom Paine and the opponents 
of Burke’s “Reflections on the French Revolution,” and to 
be besides “an advantageous vehicle of moral improvement 

from the perusal of which no man should rise with- 
out being strengthened in habits of sincerity, fortitude, and 
justice.” To specialists in English literature, he is known 
as the author of various novels and dramas, chiefly of “Caleb 
Williams,” “one of the best novels of its kind in the lan- 
guage” and one which “in critical opinion took its place at 
once only slightly below “Tom Jones’ and ‘Gil Blas’ as a 
masterpiece of fiction.” To enthusiasts in the cause of wo- 
men’s rights, he is perhaps known as the husband of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. And to the general reader it is Godwin’s 
sad fate to be known only or chiefly as a father-in-law, for the 
worst side of his character is shown in his relations with his 
son-in-law, one Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

The eighty years of William Godwin’s life bridge the 
chasm between the England of Dr. Johnson and the Eng- 
land of the Reform Bill. A youth of great intellectual 
curiosity and vigor, he soon abandoned the Non-Conform- 
ist ministry and sought his literary and philosophic fortune 
in London, with such success that he eventually became “one 
of the most known men of the age,” on terms of intimacy 
with great and near-great, especially among the more rad- 
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ical reform element (Thomas Holcroft, James Mackintosh, 
Horne Tooke, John Thelwall) and even among such scholars 
as the learned Dr. Samuel Parr and the crushing Dr. Por- 
son. He knew the bliss of being alive and the near-heaven 
of being thirty-five in the dawn of the French Revolution. 
But he was a philosopher, not a poet, and he lived on with- 
out losing his political faith through the night of the reac- 
tion in England, the Napoleonic Wars, and the Congress of 
Vienna, until all the great Romantic poets, whose youth he 
had nurtured and inspired, had (except Wordsworth) long 
been dead, and the era of democracy, postponed half a cen- 
tury by the spectacle in France, had come at last to Eng- 
land. 

The peculiar charm of Godwin’s life is the fact that it 
touches, usually in some significant way, the lives of about 
all his most interesting contemporaries, from the political 
reformers like Holcroft and Francis Place, to such women 
as the beautiful Mrs. Robinson and the proud Mrs. Inch- 
bald; literary figures like Lamb, Hazlitt, and Crabb Robin- 
son; and all the Romantic poets except Keats. He was a 
great diner-out in intellectual circles even before “Political 
Justice” and “Caleb Williams” brought him sudden fame. 
And in later years, when his financial importunities had 
estranged many friends, he was much sought out by young 
admirers, not all of whom, like Shelley, eloped with his 
daughter or dwarfed the father’s fame. 

“Political Justice,” with its doctrines of Reason, Truth, 
and Perfect Sincerity, by which standards the institutions 
of the country were subjected to a ruthless examination, 
was timely in its appearance (1793). “No work in our time 
gave such a blow to the philosophical mind of the country,” 
wrote Hazlitt. ‘Tom Paine was considered for a time as a 
Tom Fool to him; Paley an old woman, Edmund Burke a 
flashy sophist. . No one was more talked of, more looked 
up to, more sought after, and wherever liberty, truth, 
justice was the theme, his name was not far off.” But in a 
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brief five years all was changed. Jacobinism had been all 
but destroyed, reaction was triumphant. Moreover, God- 
win by his union with the brilliant Mary Wollstonecraft, 
herself notorious for her views on marriage and but lately 
come from Paris and her unhappy liaison with Gilbert 
Imlay, drew upon himself as well as upon her the indigna- 
tion of the righteous. Both were attacked with merciless 
seurrility. But the turn from Godwin was due mainly to 
the trend of events, not to his personal life. Whereas Ed- 
mund Burke had mildly referred to Godwin as “one of the 
ablest architects of ruin,’ he was now become, as Horace 
Walpole called him, “one of the greatest monsters exhibited 
by history.” Magazines and reviews, led by the official 
“Anti-Jacobin,” united in their attack on the mild-man- 
nered philosopher, whose doctrines were so much more 
dangerous than he. “Most people felt of Mr. Godwin,” 
wrote De Quincey later, “with the same alienation and hor- 
ror as of a ghoul, or a bloodless vampyre. or the monster 
created by a Frankenstein.” Rarely has a man so lately 
revered been so execrated, which is merely to say that the 
Tory government won its battle for the suppression and 
persecution of liberal thought. 

Godwin’s political activity must not obscure his more 
human side, which is deftly sketched by Mr. Brown. Long 
before the end of the book, the reader feels that he knows 
“the philosopher” personally, his amusing weaknesses as 
well as his great abilities; his affectations in some com- 
panies, his diffidence in others; the child who seriously asked 
himself ‘““What shall I do when I have read through all the 
books that there are in the world?” and who at his first whip- 
ping was filled with amazement that his person “could suf- 
fer such ignominious violation”; some of the ludicrous com- 
plications brought on by the principle of Perfect Sincerity in 
social dealings; the romantic affair with Mary Wollstone- 
craft and its amusing sequel after her death—the spectacle 
of the now middle-aged philosopher undertaking the task of 
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reasoning into acceptance of him certain ladies who had re- 
fused his proffers of marriage; the man who considered mar- 
riage an unjustifiable monopoly, himself twice married and 
refusing all intercourse (save financial) with his poet son-in- 
law until Shelley and Mary could be married; and the old 
philosopher relentlessly extracting loans from friends and 
bare acquaintances, bleeding the young Shelley cruelly, but 
ending in bankruptcy nevertheless. All these and many 
other such matters Mr. Brown touches with a deftly satirical 

n. 

But Godwin’s was a tragic life, in nothing more remark- 
ably tragic than in the women of his household. The death 
of his beloved Mary Wollstonecraft just after the birth of 
their daughter Mary nearly distracted the husband. Fanny 
Imlay, her daughter brought up as Godwin’s own, one fine 
day took poison in a Swansea hotel. Mary Godwin’s elope- 
ment with the married Shelley was a crushing blow to God- 
win, whatever his principles declared. Shelley’s wife Har- 
riet, who had been an intimate of the Godwin household, 
drowned herself in the Serpentine. One of the daughters 
of Godwin’s second wife, Jane Clairmont, brought up with 
Fanny and Mary in the Godwin home, became Lord 
Byron’s mistress, and her illegitimate daughter Allegra met 
an early tragic end. Of course, these misfortunes were 
generally traced to the nefarious doctrines of Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft and to Godwin’s upbringing of the 
children. Under this series of sorrows Godwin had need of 
all his philosophic calm. 

And as if these trials were not enough even for a philoso- 
pher, a promising son-in-law who had just made an honest 
woman of Mary Godwin and who was eventually to clear 
up all Godwin’s financial difficulties, was snatched away by 
accidental drowning. True, Godwin did not think too 
highly of his poetry, but he had been genuinely fond of 
the young man at one time and had taken interest in his intel- 
lectual development. The only brightness was that Mary 
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came home to swell a father’s pride with her literary work 
and to see the old philosopher into his grave. 

Perhaps the finest thing in Mr. Brown’s “Life,” next to 
his handling of the Shelley-Godwin correspondence, is his 
treatment of Godwin’s relations with Wordsworth, Southey 
and Coleridge, and the influence of Godwin on these poets, 
He who would know the full extent of this influence and its 
relation to the rest of the political thought of each poet, 
would do well to turn to Mr. Brinton’s book, which affords 
a critical exposition of the political ideas of the English Ro- 
manticists, done by a student of political thought who, 
though he may be tempted, does not (except perhaps in the 
case of Shelley) yield to the temptation to scoff at the poets’ 
political ideas. Their debt to Godwin is certainly great. In 
spite of his eighteenth-century Rationalism, Godwin may 
be called the foster-father of much Romanticism and one of 
the makers of nineteenth-century thought. 


II 


Mr. Brinton’s “The Political Ideas of the English Ro- 
manticists” is not primarily concerned with the influence of 
Godwin. Beginning with the earlier bitterness of Jacobin 
and Anti-Jacobin poets, novelists, and dramatists, it 
sketches the politics of the Lake poets and their effect upon 
English life; presents the Toryism of Scott and its antith- 
esis, the Radicalism of Hazlitt, and their reflections in 
contemporary society; reviews the “second generation of 
revolt” in Byron and Shelley; summarizes the Romanticism 
of the press; and finally casts a prophetic eye over the Vic- 
torian era, into the present, and beyond. 

Mr. Brinton’s is a bold emprise. He risks the scorn of 
political scientists for stooping to consider the political 
ideas of mere poets, and he braves the damnation of the 
belletristic brotherhood for ignoring artistic considerations. 
But this dilemmatic fallacy leaves him unperturbed, and 
one follows him with interest as he shows how fervently and, 
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k on the whole, how intelligently the literary generation fol- 
lowing the French Revolution devoted itself to politics. 
Lo “Among the romantics Lamb and Keats alone seem to have 
is escaped the contagion.” 
y In spite of this use of “contagion,” it is clear that Mr. 
s. Brinton is more interested in politics or history than in 
ts literature or poetry. He is so engrossed in explaining posi- 
t, tions and interpreting movements that he too seldom allows 
ls the poet to speak for himself. He forgets that his real task 
)- is to show how the poet’s mind worked on political problems, 
0, and that the poet’s own words can do this far better than 
le pages of exposition. This means also that his work is much 
3’ heavier reading than it need be. More illustration, less 
n analysis, would help much. 
y But the book is not dull—far from it! Its scholarliness is 
of delightfully relieved by a charm of style and a facility with 
paradox. The very first sentence of Chapter One runs 
thus:—‘It was the great concern of the mature and militant 
romanticists of the early nineteenth century to destroy the 
- poetic pretensions of the school of Pope and of ‘one 
of Boileau’; and so successful were their efforts that, in the 
n peaceful time of Wordsworth’s laureateship, cultivated 
it people agreed that Pope was no poet—and that Boileau, 
n being a Frenchman, was rather less than none.” The book 
1- closes with the remark that “the civilization of Western 
n Europe has always thrived on heresies; it need not fear 
vf democracy.” And the pages in between are well peppered 
1 with such salty remarks. 
0. From this minute examination of their political doctrines 
by a political historian, the poets come off exceptionally 
yf well. One feels that Mr. Brinton is himself thoroughly con- 
il vinced of the importance of their contribution to polities— 
e a considerable admission from a political scientist. With a 
$, pen well pointed for satire, he exercises a noble restraint 
d even as to that invitation to cleverness, Bob Southey. Only 
1, that classic “balcony scene” of Shelley and Harriet in Dub- 
lin throwing copies of Shelley’s “Address to the Irish 
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People” to passers-by, breaks down his heroic resolve, and 
he writes: 


This man was a fanatic. That he was also a great poet is 
beside the point. This one action of his enrolls him among 
the street orators, the ranters, the dispensers of social salva- 
tion who haunt parks and street corners. He is at first sight 
one of those political outcasts to whom not even martyrdom 
can bring honour and influence. Yet the world has chosen 
to accept him as one of its own children. 


Later he mitigates what severity there is in this and no 
doubt allays the saeva indignatio of the Shelleyans when he 
declares of Shelley that 


Alone among the great English romanticists he carried 
out rigorously the common romantic philosophy to its logi- 
cal political conclusion. He is the prophet of a pure faith in 
nature and in reason; Rousseau and Godwin unite in him, 
Many of Shelley’s most desired measures have been real- 
ized—universal education, universal suffrage, complete 
religious toleration. He is to-day honoured as one of the 
founders of a great political movement. More than any of 
the other great romanticists Shelley is now politically alive. 


Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. Shel- 
ley, the outcast, the despised, the fanatic, is honoured above 
them all. And old Godwin!—how would “the Philosopher” 
feel if he knew that his doctrines are now chiefly known in 
the poetry of his exotic son-in-law? The poet-legislators of 
the world are not always unacknowledged. 

An unusual spectacle, this of those ancient enemies, 
poetry and politics, laying aside their armed hostility and 
mingling on terms of friendship. Poets are proverbially 
as contemptuous of politics as men of affairs are of poetry. 
No less a statesman than Woodrow Wilson gives voice to 
the more enlightened view:—“There is more of a nation’s 
politics to be got out of its poetry than out of all its sys- 
tematic writers upon public affairs and constitutions.” And 
of no period is this so true as of the age of the English 
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THE NORTH-NORTH AMERICAN FAUST 


Goethe’s Faust: Done into English Verse in the Original 
Metres with Commentary and Notes. By W. H. van 
der Smissen, with an Introduction by Sir Robert Fal- 
coner. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $5.00. 


ANADA is now in Iceland’s class from a literary 
point of view. Just as the World War was drawing 


to a close, those ninety thousand people up in Ice- 
land who wander around among glaciers and geysers were 
given the first opportunity of their lives to read the whole 
of Goethe’s “Faust,” Part I and Part II, in their native 
tongue, the same tongue that was spoken in the farthest 
North ten centuries ago. This unique translation was 
made possible in Iceland by a subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment at Reykjavik granted for that purpose. The 
Canadians can now also read “Faust” in the official lan- 
guage of a part of them, and they came into this privilege 
without benefit of special appropriation. 

When Samuel Taylor Coleridge said that you could no 
more remove a word from Shakespeare than you could push 
a stone from the pyramids of Egypt with your bare arm, he 
merely revealed his familiarity with Shakespeare; for once 
a poetic form, a beautiful phrase, a glorious clause has got 
fixed on the mind, the fixation is indelible. To modify it, 
to say nothing of translating it, is to weaken if not to ruin 
it. For this reason, the ideal reviewer of this book, a book 
that should and probably will go down in history as one of 
the few really great publications of the year 1927, would be 
some English-language person who can read German with 
perfect ease and who has read a great deal of it with unprej- 
udiced satisfaction, but who has never read “Faust.” But 
such a person can hardly be found; for one of the first things 
that an intelligent man does once he has learned to read 
German is to read “Faust.” And no intelligent man has 
ever yet been known to read it once without wishing to re- 
read it; for the reading of it is an education in itself. 


—_— 
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In the sense that Homer is the world’s greatest epic Taylo 
writer, and Shakespeare the greatest dramatist, Goethe is bring: 
easily and by every odd the greatest lyric writer that men Van ' 
have ever known. His “Faust” was termed by him himself somet 
a “tragedy.” Technically the term is correct. Men how- know 
ever have most frequently referred to it as a “dramatic the or 
poem.” That is, the lyric side of it has been emphasized, man 
and rightly so. Were it not then for the logician’s “undis- but n 
tributed middle” and a few other factors that always creep numb 
in to spoil an otherwise irrefutable point, we could refer to mal b 
Goethe’s “Faust” as not merely the greatest work in Ger- times 
man literature, but the greatest of its type in world-litera- then 
ture. And indeed this is just about the conclusion that so subst 
gifted a critic as Professor Santayana reaches. Despite varie 
then the scores of English translations of “Faust” already will t 
on the market, or at least in the libraries—and the present Smis 
writer knows of still two others that are merely waiting for body 
publishers— Professor van der Smissen was quite justified ask f 
in devoting his entire life to the task, and he is more than tunit 
justified in saying now, with the work done, “Having achie 
finished my task at almost exactly the same age at which In 
my poet sealed up his manuscript [82], I may say, like him, Gret 
that henceforth it does not matter what I do, or whether I madi 
do anything at all.” angu 

But let us first of all, for it is not a wholly pleasant un- 
dertaking, give expression to our feelings as to how this 
translation appeals to us after a quarter of a century of To : 
familiarity with “Faust” both in front and behind the teach- ain 
er’s desk. During this time a hundred or so of verses tiful 
have become a part of ourselves. The rendering of these by spol 
Professor van der Smissen is, to paraphrase Horace, an that 


abomination in the eyes of God, men, booksellers—and our- 
selves. It takes so much space to quote in two languages 
that extreme brevity is imperative. 

Take first a single verse from the “Prelude on the Stage”: | 
Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen. Bayard Ang 
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Taylor translates the verse as follows: Who offers much, 
brings something unto many. That is nearly adequate. 
Van der Smissen however renders it: Who offers much, 
something will bring for each. To anyone who does not 
know Goethe that will do. But it is not only not as good as 
the original it is factually and actually incorrect. The Ger- 
man indefinite pronoun vieles connotes not only “much” 
but much with variety. Mancher does not mean “a great 
number” of people; it means in truth quite a few. Manch- 
mal by way of illustration, does not mean in German “many 
times,” but “every now and then,” “occasionally.” Goethe 
then was cautious, and very, very wisely so. He said, in 
substance: Bring a great deal and make this great deal 
varied, and if there are not too many present, everybody 
will be able to get something from your offering. Van der 
Smissen says in substance: Bring a big mass and every- 
body will be able to get something. Not at all. Some may 
ask for gold and some for faith, these may insist on oppor- 
tunity and those may clamor for honor already won, for 
achievement. 

In the prison scene of “Faust I,” Faust comes to 
Gretchen when it is too late, and the poor girl tries in her 
madness to have him love her again. He cannot. In her 
anguish she cries out: 


Wo ist dein Lieben 
Geblieben? 


To anyone who knows German and love—the two are not 
necessarily mutually contingent wisdoms—five more beau- 
tiful, more pathetic, more powerful words were never 
spoken or written in the secular world on the very subject 
that makes “Faust” matchlessly immortal—Love! Bayard 
Taylor renders them: 


How changed in fashion 
Thy passion! 


And the most anyone can do is to think of “Vanity Fair”! 


—_— 
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But van der Smissen could not use even this: it had been 
preémpted. He translates: Ah! What of thy love hath 
become? That is really nothing—unless it be linguistic 
sacrilege. 

Professor van der Smissen did not translate “Faust” 
however for specialists in German. He prints in large type 
on the very first page these words: “Faust for English 
Readers.” And if that reader cannot enjoy “Faust” from 
this translation with its immense wealth of explanatory 
comment the case is one that calls for a careful investigation 
into the cause of the lackwittedness of English-speaking 
peoples. 

He admits his indebtedness to his predecessors, Bayard 
Taylor, Miss Swanwick, and Sir Theodore Martin. He lays 
no claim to marked originality. And though Sir Robert 
Falconer, President of the University of Toronto, takes just 
pride in referring to the fact that van der Smissen became 
Professor of German at Toronto in 1866, “when no Uni- 
versity on this Continent had a separate and independent 
department of German,” any fear that the translation may 
be “academic”, whatever that means, is baseless. Indeed 
it would seem at times that this venerable university teacher 
has absorbed remarkably well the unmistakable campus 
idiom as opposed to the speech dignity that is thought to 
reign unchallenged in the lecture room. He renders, for ex- 
ample, one of Brander’s speeches to Frosch [in Auerbach’s 
Cellar of the Urfaust] as follows: Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it! That may be a reminiscence of his McGill 
colleague, Stephen Leacock, but not even Bayard Taylor, 
who might have been much more “academic,” particularly 
in his commentaries, ever surpassed that for freedom of 
speech. Nor can we complain of Canadianisms, though 
there are a few, as when we read: Fighting their way with 
blows toward the wicket. Bayard Taylor, “wickets” not 
being so plentiful south of the St. Lawrence, translates: To 
reach the seller’s bow, a fighting host. But suppose there 
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are a few Canadianisms! Is pure English to be found only 
along the Thames and the Potomac? Well, it must be ad- 
mitted that it can at least be found along the Thames. When 
Shelley, for example, rendered the verse, Die Sonne tént 
nach alter Weise by The sun makes music as of old he 
showed a poetic gift that Bayard Taylor did not show in 
his The swn-orb sings in emulation; nor did Professor van 
der Smissen in his rendering, The Sun intones in ancient 
fashion. 

If van der Smissen’s were pioneer work it would take its 
place by the side of Edward Fitzgerald’s, “Omar Khay- 
yam.” But we are forced to appraise it from the com- 
parative point of view. In the interest of brevity we omit 
Miss Swanwick; but we cannot omit Bayard Taylor. There 
are 594 large pages in the book; of these 435 pages are 
translations. How do they compare with Bayard Taylor? 
Not being a poet, the present writer stubbornly declines the 
privilege of an opinion as to the relative merits of the two 
as poetry. But try the two out anywhere, on any section 
where sustained effort was obligatory, and it will always be 
found that van der Smissen’s translation, though it may 
have slightly less lilt, is fresher, more modern, more appeal- 
ing to the reader of to-day, more in keeping with what men 
now regard as good English than Taylor’s. In his com- 
mentaries, van der Smissen says that very few people know 
or understand “Faust.” That statement is so conservative 
that it might almost be set down as nothing more nor less 
than a courteous compliment. “Faust” is not known in the 
English-language world except by an almost negligible 
few; and it is only these few who realize that “Faust” was 
written in virtually every style that the most versatile genius 
known to men since the days of Da Vinci commanded, and 
commanded really without being aware of his own ability. 
It is consequently hazardous to select a given passage for 
comparison, and yet we do it. 

There is that marvelous monologue spoken by Faust, and 
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written by Goethe at the time of his rejuvenation in Italy, 
on the coming of spring. Van der Smissen is unpleasing 
in the use of only one word: “burn” as a translation of Bach, 
Taylor’s “brook” is better, but van der Smissen simply had 
to look around for a novel word: he could not copy Taylor. 
But on every other count he is more vigorous and virile than 
his predecessor. And in the use of “burn” van der Smisser 
was probably unconsciously mindful of Bannockburn with 
its glorious traditions of Robert Bruce, for anyone who has 
ever translated for publication is aware that there come 
times when the strangest of memories will cause him to use 
a word on which the town frowns as being overgownish. Van 
der Smissen’s translation is a noble piece of work, and we 
could prove it on the witness stand of literary criticism, if 
there were space. 

What else has Canada done here to add to the intelligent 
gaiety of the English speaking world? “Faust” appeared 
in four parts. When young Goethe went to Weimar in 
1775, he took with him the manuscript of those sections of 
his “Faust” which had already been completed. There fol- 
lowed then eleven years during which Goethe interested 
himself more in public and practical affairs than in poetry. 
For this reason, or for some other, that “Faust,” known to 
all scholars as the Urfaust, was lost. No, it was not lost; 
it was simply mislaid. In 1887, Erich Schmidt of Berlin 
discovered it and published it. We have long needed a 
translation of it, and for the first time Professor van der 
Smissen has given us this translation. This is his most 
original contribution. He has published his translation in 
two types, italics and plain, and thus made it perfectly easy 
for any to see at a glance how much of the Urfaust was 
taken over into Faust: ein Fragment, 1790. This “frag- 
ment” does not concern us here, for it was all incorporated 
in the completed “Faust I,” 1808. And then, like his trans- 
lator after him, slightly less than six months before his 
death, March 22, 1832, Goethe completed “Faust II,” and 
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ed the rest of his life as a pure holiday. The second 
part was published in 1833. 

Professor van der Smissen’s next original contribution 
was to divide “Faust I” into five acts each with a set num- 
ber of scenes. Goethe wrote it with no reference to acts or 
scenes. Some will object to this liberty; it was however the 
translator’s privilege and adds to the clarity of the whole. 
It should be remembered too that Goethe himself took a 
similar liberty on a noted occasion. Heinrich von Kleist, 
the one dramatist Prussia has produced, sent him his Zer- 
brochener Krug for performance at the Court Theatre in 
Weimar, of which Goethe was the official director. The 
comedy was written without reference to acts. Goethe im- 
mediately divided it up after the conventional fashion. The 
performance was a fiasco; van der Smissen’s translation will 
be a success. 

But in this connection, the present writer protests against 
two other liberties van der Smissen has taker: He has 
omitted from Part II the “Intermezzo,” “Oberon and Ti- 
tania’s Golden Wedding,” on the ground that “it interrupts 
the continuity of the dramatic action, and is utterly devoid 
of interest to English, and indeed to most German readers.” 
This is a misstatement. And in Part I he has transferred 
the scene “Wald und Héle” from where Goethe placed it 
as a mature man to where Goethe had it as a youth. This is 
reasonably bad policy. 

Professor van der Smissen has once again indirectly raised 
the question: Is there not room, is there not a direct need, 
despite the fifty-odd translations of “Faust” we already 
have, of a translation in prose? Of a translation that will 
do for Goethe what Lang and Leaf, Butcher and Myers, 
did for Homer. It would seem so. For after all it is the 
thought, the idea, rather than such beauty of form as comes 
from exalted poetry, that persuades people to listen to 
Berlioz and Gounod, and even to see the “Ufa” movie of 
Emil Jannings. “Faust” is the world’s greatest illustration 
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of the eternal triangle. “Faust” stands between two forces; 
that of Heaven and that of Hell. The ea cathedra opin. 
ions of these on the part of the clergy are all expressed jn 
prose. It would seem then that even at this quite late date 
a prose “Faust” would be in order. 


ALLEN W. PorvTeRrrFie.p. 


LITERARY RECESSIONS AND PROCESSIONS 


A Sentimental Journey, Letters to Eliza, and Other Pieces, 
By Laurence Sterne. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Wilbur L. Cross. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$3.50. 


The Outlook for American Prose. By, Joseph Warren 
Beach. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


The Frontier in American Literature. By Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.75. 


The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals. By Wal- 
ter Graham. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 


Read America First. By Robert Littell. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Rewards of Reading. By Frank L. Mott. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50. 


strange among the new books, but Professor Cross’s re- 
cent edition, supplemented with the “Letters to Eliza’ 
and some of the Yorkshire parson’s sermons, has prolonged 
the revival of interest in that whimsical eighteenth-century 
soul which the Yale scholar’s fine biography started some 
years ago. Readers may now psycho-analyze this old sent 


Genes “Sentimental Journey” looks a little 
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mentalist and jester, without the aid and advice of pro- 
fessional psychologists, in this volume to which Dean Cross 
has written a brief introduction. Very modern indeed was 
Yorick’s passion for self-expression, and present-day hunt- 
ers for damaged souls may, if they choose, add another to 
their collection. They will not, however, even with so 
competent a guide as Mr. Cross, succeed in plucking out the 
heart of Sterne’s mystery. With all his confessions, heart 
exposure, and mental unmasking, he remains a rather baffling 
personality. And for this very reason, no doubt, he is all 
the more fascinating and contemporary, inwardly serious like 
Harlequin and outwardly a mad jester for relief, as the 
editor suggests. It would hardly be correct to call any- 
thing Sterne wrote “a document in madness, thoughts and 
remembrance fitted,” for his invention was greater than 
his remembrance and his originality, though it has the 
humorist’s lack of form, is without any, taint of imitation. 
Professor Joseph Warren Beach, of the University of 
Minnesota, in his “Outlook for American Prose” attempts 
an appraisal of contemporary writers with a view to dis- 
covering what sort of diction and style the next generation 
will find in the stories and essays of “these states.” One of 
Mr. Beach’s papers, “The Holy Bottle,” an examination 
of Cabell, Mencken, and Sherman as stylists and critics, 
first appeared in part in The Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Readers of that entertaining and discriminating essay will 
find others, equally thoughtful, collected in this volume. 
Under the heading of “Unripe Fruits” current philosophic 
incoherencies, scientific jargons, and hesitant anxieties are 
interpreted for the forthright reader who wants to know 
just exactly what it’s all about and whether there is 
some rainbow at the end of the quest. There is, and 
it is labeled “Hopeful Signs”! No essay in the collection 
will give more pleasure to the student of literary diction, 
whose eye and ear have been trained on the older fashions in 
speech, than the one entitled “Proud Words.” We are 
now wearily familiar with “proud words” (the phrase is 
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apparently Sandburg’s) like “devastating,” “poignant,” 
“intriguing,” and “authentic,” which have been wrenched 
from their original meanings to make a verbal holiday of 
differences. Proud words, however, are not new phenomena 
in literature any more than what William James called 
“proving words,” or slogans. The Elizabethans had them 
and, indeed, every other creative epoch which is too vital to 
content itself with static speech. Mr. Beach concludes that 
American prose shows the same impulse for difference and 
reality that is evident in American poetry and that hope 
has already passed into “gratifying accomplishment.” 
The frontier and the frontiersman have at last come into 
their own since Emerson Hough and Frederic J. Turner 
began their historical dramatizing of the West. And now 
literary historians have taken to explaining American 
writers and their works in pioneer imagery. The latest and 
most thoroughgoing application of the pioneer psychosis to 
our national letters is Miss Lucy Lockwood Hazard’s “The 
Frontier in American Literature.” Miss Hazard’s thesis 
(not strictly in the academic sense, of course) attempts “to 
trace in American literature reflections of the pioneering 
spirit; first, on the frontier of regional pioneering, which is 
primarily concerned with man’s attempt to control nature; 
second, on the frontier of industrial pioneering, which is 
primarily concerned with man’s attempt to control the labor 
of his fellowmen; finally, on the frontier of spiritual pioneer- 
ing, which is primarily concerned with man’s attempt to 
control himself.” From the Puritan Frontier we pass on 
through the Southern Frontier (romantic), the epic of the 
hunter and trapper, the Transcendentalists (golden age), 
the ’Forty-niners (gold diggers), industrial age (gilded), 
to the latest scene in this moving drama, the farm and the 
plains. The old sectional and regional nomenclature has 
thus suffered a fusion into a vast panoramic film of many 
colors. It is an interesting composite picture, in which the 
individual withers and the scheme is more and more. This 
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book is another example of the present-day flair for syn- 
thesis and labeling and, one might almost say, for standard- 
ization. We Americans at last know what we are. We are 
one-hundred per cent pioneers, some bold, some timid, some 
reluctant, but frontiersmen are we all, as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and presumably evermore shall be. “Pio- 
neers! O Pioneers!” If, perchance, Poe escapes into El 
Dorado or Cabell into Poictesme, or if Babbitt gets away 
from Zenith or Anderson from Winesburg or Masters from 
Spoon River, it is the gadfly of pioneering that stings 
them into flight. One recalls the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
definition of literature as “man’s adventures on the outer 
edge of things” and thinks of Stevenson, Dunsany, Yeats, 
and the rest; and one wonders if all literature, American in- 
cluded, is not just a series of pioneering excursions. Ingeni- 
ous as Miss Hazard’s thesis is, illustrated with a wealth of 
plausible expositions drawn from wide reading, it does not 
adequately explain American achievements in letters, for it 
does not sufficiently take into account individual creative 
genius; it makes a man too much the agent of circumstance; 
the chieftain fades into the roseate mist of the borderland. A 
brilliantly written thesis, but still a thesis, it proves too much. 
The author dashes along in a blaze of stressful certainty, 
with the eloquence of a special pleader and without the quali- 
fying skepticism that usually relieves the tension or reduces 
the speed of more judicial minds. 

The early. ancestry of the modern magazine is traced in 
Professor Walter Graham’s “Beginnings of English Liter- 
ary Periodicals.”” There was also a “Mercury” (Athenian 
then) two hundred or more years ago. The editor declared 
his purpose to have it “lye for common chat and entertain- 
ment in every coffee-house board,” and it is said to have been 
popular. This first English “Mercury” undertook to an- 
swer questions on literary, scientific, and theological sub- 
jects. The usual tedium of the question-and-answer column 


was often broken by such a dialogue as this, quoted in Mr. 
Graham’s book : 
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Ques. When had angels their first existence? did th 
Ans. Who but an angel knows? are on 
Ques. Whether a public or private courtship is better? mecha 
Ans. The private is more safe and pleasant. play t 
The close relationship now existing between literature and =. 


journalism had, of course, its beginning with the “Spectator” 
of Addison and Steele. By that time the periodical had be- = 
come the medium of literary criticism and also of advertis- 
ing; in the latter field the early English “Spectator” was 
surprisingly, modern. And this leads to passing mention of oi 
a recent book of short papers by Robert Littell originally 


printed in “The New Republic” and now collected in a vol- * 
ume with the title “Read America First.” Satirical com- that € 
ment on current slogans and fraternities furnishes some ts 
ephemeral diversion and may be good material for the fu- oe 
ture sociologist. Better still is the pabulum in Professor a 
Frank L. Mott’s “Rewards of Reading,” one of those safe Feder 
and even inspiring guides to the best literature which each on the 
generation of youth needs for stimulating extra-curricular hone 
activity in the realm of the spirit. a 
Joun Cavin METCALF Right 
them 
ENTER THOMAS COOPER oh 
The Public Life of Thomas Cooper 1783-1829. By Dumas Th 
Malone. New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. “a t 
"Tr KALEIDESCOPE of history is pulled to ty 
pieces periodically and the glimmering bits that mere 
compose its dissolving patterns are separated, recon- the c 
sidered, some of them thrown away, and new ones put in tion 
their places. Just now most of us are insisting upon drop- place 
ping out of our American kaleidescope a number of old Mal 
pieces, upon introducing a number of very different ones. delic 
We are tired of crowding the broad page of history. with ters. 


second and third rate politicians while first rate men who 








———— 
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did the piping to which eventually the politicians danced 
are omitted. By striking out a great deal of the mere 
mechanism of political intrigue we are finding room to dis- 
play the great indirect forces which have moulded the life 
which the politicians merely manipulated. 

Professor Malone has ranked himself bravely among the 
forward facing historians. His work on Thomas Cooper 
has been done so admirably that a review may fairly con- 
tent itself with effecting an introduction of the book to the 
general reader. Such differences as may exist between the 
author and the reviewer are altogether minor matters of 
interpretation, quite negligible for the present purpose. 

If you divide the book roughly in halves, you will find 
that each portion has a central event around which its other 
events may be assembled. In the first half, this is the as- 
sertion of the radical political science of the late eighteenth 
century, expressing itself in the battle of Republicans and 
Federalists over the scope of the authority of government: 
in the second half, it is an outcome of the same idea, now 
transmuted from terms of the individual to terms of the 
community and reorganized as the doctrine of State 
Rights. Interwoven with these and in part explaining 
them is Cooper’s radical philosophy and his acceptance of 
the anti-commercial views of the extreme Republicans of 
his earlier period. 

The party of Jefferson cannot be fully understood with- 
out taking into account what it was that lured such lofty 
dreamers as Cooper, Priestley, Gallatin, to quit Europe and 
seek in America the promised land. In none of them was 
mere fortune the motive. The lure they followed contains 
the clew to the idealism of the Jeffersonian party, the por- 
tion of its thinking that transcends locality and gives it a 
place among the great movements of history. Professor 
Malone explores the sources of Cooper’s inspiration with 
delicate caution. It is so easy to be too rash in such mat- 
ters. However, as mere dicta, the reviewer mentions that 
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at least one reader would like to have more of Professor 
Malone’s belief as to what was the exact connection between 
Cooper and the school of Rousseau, and regrets that he has 
not let himself go more freely by way of pronouncement 
how far Jefferson was related to the French romanticists, 
But, of course, he might well reply that the question in- 
volves a wider perspective than, for biographical reasons, 
he has deemed it best to assume. 

It is no easy task to make convincing a character that 
seems now to be all the philosopher and then all the poli- 
tician. What the scientists might call the “curve” of such 
a character is seldom regular, at times may appear self con- 
tradictory. Not the least of Professor Malone’s qualifica- 
tions as a biographer is his quick sense of the variable ele- 
ments in his subject, his close scrutiny of its wayward, or 
inconstant, or even reactionary tendencies. Cooper illus- 
trates all these things. He had an impetuous, not to say 
passionate, nature, and like all of his sort, he had his 
moments ‘of weariness, of despairing reactions. Conse- 
quently, the totality of his development—to use a rather 
ponderous expression!—compels an evaluation of the con- 
flict of main tendencies with minor tendencies and with re- 
action. A biographer seeking the primrose path would 
adroitly slip over the lesser values in the picture, come out 
strong on the highlights, and give us a Cooper that would 
be clear-cut, dramatic, and unreal. Or, he might easily lose 
himself developing the conditions of his leading assertions, 
and thus reduce a great man to a shadow. Professor 
Malone avoids both dangers. He keeps the outward per- 
son a reality while making vivid to us the fluctuations of his 
inner life. 

Cooper’s arrest under the Sedition Law of 1798—a 
scandalous instance of the abuse of power!—and his im- 
prisonment for having said things about the government 
that anybody might have said, ought still to be of interest 
to the American public. But, naturally, his later course 
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strikes a more definite response to-day. It involves one of 
the most curious ironies in our history. Cooper, the radical 
philosopher, was forever getting into trouble. As Presi- 
dent of the University of South Carolina his religious views 
twice became an issue. Between whiles he became a popular 
hero—and the hero of a conservative class. There is a 
familiar dramatic situation which has underlain many a 
successful play: A opposes X for one reason while B takes 
the same attitude for diametrically the opposite reason and 
from the confusions of their joint objective contrasting 
with their divergent motives the play arises. It cannot be 
said that Cooper as the protagonist of State Rights fits 
exactly this formula. But the formula is worth remember- 
ing in the story of his later life. Professor Malone’s ninth 
chapter is an admirable discussion of how this one time 
radical became the constructive thinker of the State Rights 
philosophy. This, and the succeeding chapter, “Calculat- 
ing the Value of the Union,” form a penetrating and 
scholarly contribution to American political history in that 
crucial era when the sectional conflict was precipitated. 


N. W. STEPHENSON 


POE AND THE BIOGRAPHERS 


Israfel: the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Hervey, Allen. New York: Doran and Company. 
2 vols. $10.00. 
I 


4 OUNT no man happy till you know the manner 
of his death.” ‘The Greeks believed in that epi- 


gram. ‘Today we might paraphrase it: Count no 
man happy till you know the manner of his biographer. In 
Hervey Allen, Edgar Allan Poe has for the first time fallen 
into the hands of a biographer reasonably sympathetic, 
reasonably industrious, and able to write both intelligently 
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and agreeably. Mr. Allen is a poet; he is of the North with 
the outlook of a Northern man but he has lived and learned 
sympathetically in the South; and in addition he is edu- 
cated without being a devotee of erudition. Such a biog- 
rapher and such an opportunity rarely meet. The result 
is a triumph for Mr. Allen. It is a nine-days wonder that 
the first edition of a two-volume, ten dollar life of an Ameri- 
can poet should be exhausted in a few months. But the 
triumph of success is heightened by the recollection that al- 
ready six or more ambitious lives of Poe were on the shelves 
of every self-respecting public library. Hervey Allen 
deserves his success. “Israfel” is the best life of Poe for 
the general reader yet written. It comes nearer than any 
other biography to telling accurately the whole story of 
Poe’s life; and it is entrancingly interesting to read. Such 
a book is entitled to an evaluation more rigid than would 
be the case of a mere biography of the year. And such a 
consideration requires at least a brief survey of earlier Poe 
biographies. 
II 

Poe has been the victim of many biographers. Of those 
who have written his life few have been either trained or 
gifted in methods of investigation or pleasing literary ex- 
pression. And the writing of nearly all has been qualified 
either by an outspoken distaste for their subject or by a 
conscious determination to select or suppress material un- 
favorable to Poe or to some of those who came into contact 
with him. The first real biographer of Poe was the Eng- 
lishman, John H. Ingram—for Rufus Griswold though he 
did a notable service to American literature in editing the 
first collected edition of Poe’s writings, spared himself all 
real investigation for his memoir and vitiated such facts as 
he did present by his mendacious malignancy. It is easy 
today to discount Ingram’s work, but he was the pioneer 
and uncovered the chief sources from which later biog- 
raphers were to draw. He was a partisan and he tempered 
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his evidence to what he believed were the ends of both jus- 
tice and mercy. He had to depend upon the men and wo- 
men who knew Poe and many of his conclusions later in- 
vestigation has proved wrong, but much of what he gathered 
—the “Annie” letters, for example, and the valuable Eveleth 
correspondence—has remained available to biographers 
only in the copies which were made for him. Gill’s biog- 
raphy succeeded Ingram’s memoir but was published be- 
fore Ingram’s two volume biography. The story of Poe 
biography like the man’s own life is a tangled skein of con- 
troversy. Gill and Ingram made charge and counter- 
charge but the Englishman’s priority on most counts could 
be proved. Nevertheless Gill made his own contributions 
to the fuller knowledge and juster understanding of Poe. 
Each lessened his own trustworthiness by dipping his hands 
with his brush into the whitewash. George Edward Wood- 
berry, a poet and a thoroughly trained and truthful in- 
vestigator, was later reluctantly set to write Poe’s life for 
the American Men of Letters series. The one-volume life 
which he first wrote was years later expanded, after he had 
unearthed much new material, into the “standard” two- 
volume life. No other biography of Poe except Ingram’s 
has had so much fresh material, and none has had such care- 
ful sifting of material or given evidence of a method or a 
conscience so informed with scholarly reverence for ac- 
curacy. Its qualification was that its author had an in- 
stinctive distaste for the personality of his subject. He dis- 
liked him so that try as he might—and the evidences of his 
effort are everywhere apparent—to be fair, he instinctively 
believed the worst of a very complex character that had 
very much that was unlovely in it. The delicate, beautiful, 
poetic nature of Woodberry could not understand, could 
not even present without an involuntary shrinking, the un- 
beautiful side of the delicate, poetic Poe. None the less, 
Woodberry’s later edition has not been wholly superseded 
and is still the safest single authority for the student of Poe 
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to depend upon. Professor James A. Harrison—who edited 
the best edition of Poe ever printed—published his life of Poe 
in the interval between the two Woodberry biographies. He 
had gathered many reminiscences about Poe but he was 
neither as successful in his investigations nor as critically 
sound in his judgment as Woodberry. His book was 
poorly, organized and written in a rhetorically ornate style. 
As a special pleader he exceeded Ingram: white-wash is 
not the figure; he wrote the book in white ink. 

Other studies of Poe have been made: John Macy’s brief 
biography, Killis Campbell’s and J. H. Whitty’s prefaced 
memoirs to their excellent editions of the poems; more 
recently Joseph Wood Krutch’s brilliantly written but in- 
accurate and misleading adventure into psycho-analysis. 
Last year the long projected two volumes by Miss Mary 
E. Phillips (John H. Winston. $10.00) were published. 
They contain a collection of pictures, assembled carefully 
over many years, that are worth to Poe investigators more 
than the price of the book. This biography too is a monu- 
ment of years of painstaking collecting of everything ob- 
tainable to the author relative to Poe. [t is a book that Poe 
collections must contain to be complete but it is not for the 
general reader. Its author does not possess the qualities 
of style or of critical acumen necessary for the writing of 
biography. 

The time was ripe then for a new and a full biography of 
Poe. Since Woodberry’s edition of 1909 there had really. 
been no competent effort to reinterpret the strange life and 
character of America’s most famous literary figure in the 
light of a careful and impartial study of all the new or cor- 
rected material that had been assembled by a number of 
careful investigators. That the demand was equal to the 
need was shown when Hervey Allen undertook in “Israfel” 
to tell entertainingly in two costly volumes the whole de- 
tailed story of Poe’s life—and triumphed. 
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It was Poe’s own practice with a work that he generally 
admired to point out first his objections. To apply the 
method to Hervey Allen’s “Israfel” requires the admission 
at the beginning that its faults are in large measure the re- 
sult of the method chosen. And to object to a method is 
almost to commit the unpardonable sin of criticism: to 
blame a writer for not doing what he did not set out to do. 
The author of “Israfel’”’ might have made a more consistent 
book if he had written a one-volume interpretative life of 
Poe for the general reader; or if he had undertaken with 
critical restraint to retell the whole story. of Poe in two au- 
thoritative volumes. The one might have been an “Ariel” 
or at least something as interesting and far finer than 
Rupert Hughes’ “George Washington.” The other might 
have been as notable and as entertaining a book as Cross’s 
“Laurence Sterne” or Cushing’s “William Osler.” But 
“Israfel” attempts the complete biography for the general 
reader. The result is an unqualified success from the point 
of view of the general reader, but a slightly qualified one 
for the Poe student. Mr. Allen has read with painstaking 
care almost all of the vast library that has grown up around 
Poe’s life. He has visited and reconstructed with a vital 
imagination the scenes of Poe’s struggles. He has eli- 
minated much of the gossip with its sickly sentimentality or 
its prejudiced rancor. Where he has depended upon un- 
trustworthy sources like Mrs. Weiss’ “Home Life of Poe,” 
he cautions his readers and tries to discriminate between 
imagination and memory. The very aim of his book, how- 
ever, to be vivacious and detailed; to put the whole daily life 
before us of a man whose home was withdrawn and little 
reflected in his own writings, has led to a readiness to ac- 
cept as material for the vivid creation of the entire setting 
much that is at best of doubtful authenticity. The same 
willingness to draw from a fact all the probable circum- 
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stances of the fact, until we see just where Poe’s eat, 
Catarina, was lying or see her with tail erect crossing the 
room, may. lead a fertile imagination into traps of credulity 
until a whole picture is created which may be wholly decep- 
tive, any detail of which is a probability. Mr. Allen is care- 
ful to keep on the windy side of caution, but the critica] 
scholar must be more cautious yet. There are so few slips 
in accuracy of actually positive statement in “Israfel” that 
it would be ungracious and of little service to point them 
out. They are as slight as an obvious mistake in the con- 
jecture of a later composition date for “Silence,” which Poe 
mentions in an 1835 letter, or a slip in a reference to Long- 
fellow’s “Hyperion”: of little more importance than typo- 
graphical errors. Mr. Allen, I felt, has an almost uncanny 
sureness in his judgment of men. R. H. Stoddard, Thomas 
Dunn English, and a host of other small birds of prey, he 
properly estimates; and yet a large part of the mass of de- 
tails from which he builds his interpretation of Poe is based 
upon their evidence. He is on his guard because he knows 
his men; but he does not always tell us when they are in the 
witness chair. Through the vista of ten years I fear, too, 
that readers will find something tinsel in chapter-headings 
like “The Raven and His Shadow,” “Elmira and the En- 
chanted Garden,” “Israfel ‘Salutes the Marquis,” ““The 
Literati and the Fordham Pastoral.” Few readers can 
enjoy Harrison’s flowery language of a quarter-century. 
ago; is there something that may prove as distasteful and 
sentimental in the method these chapter-headings suggest 
and in the recurrent use of “Israfel” and “the Raven” as 
names for Poe, as there was in the pastorally florid diction 
now so happily deceased in poverty? And have not these 
things influenced and weakened the presentation of the facts 
and the conclusions the author draws from them? Mr. Al- 
len fortunately doesn’t try to make Poe’s life simple by the 
use of a Freudian complex, but he is influenced by such in- 
terpretations to a slight extent that may “date” too definitely 
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his work when the psycho-analytical method has become as 
outmoded as the spirit of moral partisanship has become 
today. 

Having thrown so much away as a libation to the gods of 
criticism (I paraphrase from a half-remembered sentence of 
Poe’s used in a like case), and stipulating that no Poe stu- 
dent will agree entirely with all the conclusions of any other 
Poe student, I repeat myself in saying that I admire the 
book in almost all other respects. The story of Poe’s life 
is told in “Israfel” with completeness, and with a human in- 
terest that holds the attention to the end. Mr. Allen has 
availed himself of the recently published letters between 
Poe and John Allan and has by, printing Allan’s will un- 
covered more fully the sordid complications of Poe’s rela- 
tions with his foster-father. He has for the first time made 
a satisfying synthesis of Poe’s life as it was affected by the 
circumstances among which it was lived. He is neither an 
advocate excusing nor a moralist denouncing the man. He 
attempts rationally to present and to explain Poe as he 
finds him. He shows that he was born with a peculiar 
nature and that the hard conditions of his life made him 
more peculiar. He describes with dramatic climax Poe’s 
career in which his own failings at each crisis wrecked his 
opportunity. The Poe that emerges from these pages is a 
changing figure, battling with life conditions which tortured 
his sensitive and erratic nature into strange shapes and 
threw him at last a battered derelict into a hospital to die. 
The Poe of these pages is not a lovable nor even a roman- 
tically attractive person but neither is he repulsive or 
blameworthy. His life has the compelling pity. of the inev- 
itably tragic. His native character was his fate; but not 
only. so, the conditions of his life exposed him to “un- 
merciful disaster that followed fast and followed faster.” 
And Mr. Allen has so built up his cumulative study out of 
carefully amassed details, arranged with such a mastery of 
artistic unity, that his figure of Poe is convincing. Whether 
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the Edgar Poe of these pages is the real man who was — 
in 1809 and died in 1849 or not, the man of these pages be- — 3 
comes real to a reader’s imagination; a being is created con- = 
sistent within its own inconsistencies. More real still is the a 
personality of Mrs. Clemm. With dispassionate analysis, — 
Mr. Allen shows that while Poe might not have survived at — 
all without her, yet she is the explanation of much that ap- 7 
pears unexplainable and inconsistent in Poe’s behaviour, § 
Though she might promise in advance his favorable criticism _ 
for a sum too small to buy more than a bone to quiet the ~ 
wolf at the door, Mrs. Clemm is the heroine of Allen’s © 
“Israfel.” Without understanding her, it is impossible to © 
understand Poe. “She washed for him, begged for him, — 
nursed him and comforted him. Before her simple ‘Eddie, ~ 
Oh God, my dear Eddie’—all the mud of Mrs. Ellet, the ~ 
vitriol of Griswold, and the sugar of Helen Whitman is — 
dried up and blown away while Mrs. Clemm’s cry, remains ~ 
to keen in our ears.” i 


It is Mr. Allen’s triumph that he has recreated the ~ 
America of a hundred years ago and in its center shown the 
contortions of a Titan, manacled by poverty and mental ~ 
disease, his vitals torn out by vultures of his own rearing, a 
but yet a Titan—who brought the fire of the gods to men, _— 
It is an unusual book, a moving book—a book delightful to 
read. e 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 





